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ROBERT BRIDGES 


* I Heard a Linnet Courtmg 

I heard a linnet courting 
His lady in die spring 
His mates vrare idly sportmg, 

Nor sta^ to hear him sing 
His song of love - 
I fear my speech distorting 
His tender love. 

The phrases of his pleadmg 
Were full of young dehght ; 
And she that gave him heedmg 
Interpreted anght 
His gay, sweet notes, - 
So sadly msuied in the readii^, 

His tender notes 

And when he ceased, the hearer 
Awaited die re&ain. 

Till swiftly perching nearer 
He sang his soi^ agam. 

His pretty song’— 

Would that my verse spake clearer 
His tender song 1 

Ye happy, airy creatures ^ 

That m the merry sprmg 
Think not of what mis&atures 
Or cares die year may bring ; 
But unto love 
Res^ your simple natures 
To tender love. 


XX 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 


On a Dead Child 

Perfect litde body, without fault or stain on thee, 

With promise of strength and manhood full and fetr ! 

Thou^ cold and stark and bar^ 

The bloom and the charm of hfe doth awhile remain on tliee. 

Thy mother’s treasure wert thou ; - alas ! no longer 
To visit her heart with wpndrous joy j to be 
Thy father’s pride ; - ah, he 

Must ga&er his faidi together, and his strength make stronger 

To me, as I move thee now in the last duty. 

Dost thou with a turn or gesture anon respond; 

Starthng my fanc^ fond 

With a chance atdtude of the head, a feeak of beau^. 

Thy hand clasps, as *twas wont, my finger, and holds it; 

But the grasp is the dasp of Deadi, heartbreaking and stiff; 
Yet feds to my hand as if 

’Twas sull thy will, thy pleasure and trust that enfolds it 

So I lay diee there, thy sunken eyelids closing, 

Go lie thou there in thy co£5n, thy last litde bed > ~ 

Propping thy wise, sad head, 

Thy firm, pale himds across thy diest disposmg. 

So qmet* doth the change content thee? Deadi, whither h^d* 
he taken thee? 

To a world, do I think, that nghts the disaster of dus^ 

The vision of wludi I miss, 

Who weep for the body, and wish but to warm thee 
awaken thee? 

Ahl htde at best can all our hopes avail us 
To hft this sorrow, or cheer us, when m die dark, 

Unwilling, alone we embark, 

And the dungs we have seen and have known and have heai< 
oi^ fell us. 



ROBERT BRIDGES 


WiUNot Let Thee Go . ’ 

Iwillnotlettlieego 
Ends all our month-long love m tliis^ 

Can It be summed up so, 

Qmt m a single kiss^ 

I will not let thee go. 

I will not let diee go 

If thy words’ breadi could scare thy deeds. 
As the soft south can blow 
And toss the feathered seeds, 

Then might I let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 

Had not the great sun seen, I might. 

Or were he reckoned slow 
To btmg the false to li^t, 

Then might 1 let thee go 

I will not let thee go. 

The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their milhon eyes, 

1 dare not let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. ^ 

Have we not chid the changeful moon. 
Now nsmg late, and now 
Because she set too soon. 

And shall I let thee go^ 

I will not let thee go. 

Have not the young flowers been content, 
Plucked ere their buds could blow, 

To seal our sacrament? 

1 cannot let diee go. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 


I Will not let thee go. 

I hold thee by too many bands: 
Thou sayest farewell, and lo 1 
I have thee by the hands, 
And will not let thee go. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
The Hound of Heaven 

I fled Him, down the mghts and down the days, 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Hun, down the U^ynnthine ways 
Of my own mmd; and in the midst of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 

Up vistaed hopes I sped. 

And shot, precipitat^, 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasm^ fears. 

From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But ^th unhurtymg chase. 

And unperturbed pace. 

Deliberate speed, majestic mstanc^. 

They beat - and a Voice beat 
More ins^nt than the Feet - 
*A11 things betray thee, who betrayest Me.* 

I pleaded, oudaw-wise. 

By many a hearted casement^ curtained red, 

Trellised with mtertwinmg dianties, 

(For, though I knew His love "Who follow&d, 

Yet was I sore adread 

Lesl^ having Him, I must have naught beside.) 

But, if one litde casement parted wid^ 

‘Ihe gust of His approach would clash it to. 

Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled. 

And troubled the gold gateways of the stars. 



FRANCIS THOMPSON 
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Smiting for shelter on their clangH bars. 

Fretted to dulcet jars 

And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ die moon. 

1 said to Dawn Be sudden — to Eve Be soon; 

Widi thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover — 

Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see* 

1 tempted all His servitots, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 

In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 

Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 

To all swift dungs for swiftness did I sue. 

Clung to die whisdmg mane of every wind 
But whether they swept, smoodily fleets 
The long savannahs of the blue. 

Or whether, Thunder-dnven, 

They clanged His (dianot ’thwart a heaven. 

Flashy with dying li^mmgs round the spurn o’ their feet 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 

SuU with unhurrying chase. 

And unperturbM pace. 

Deliberate speed, majesuc instancy, 

Came on the following Feet, 

And a Voice above dieir beat — 

’Naught shelters thee, who wdt not shelter Me ’ 


1 sou^t no mere that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid. 

But suU within the little c^ldren’s eyes 
Seems something, something that rephes, 
Th^ at least are for me, surely for me* 

I turned me to them very wistfully. 

But just as their young eyes grew sudden feir 
With dawnmg answers there, 

Their angel plucked them from me by the hair 



FAANCIS THOMPSON 


*Come then, ye other children. Nature’s - share 
With me* (said I) ‘your delicate fellowship; 

Let me greet you lip to lip, 

Let me twine with you caresses. 

Wantoning 

With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses. 
Banqueting 

With her m her wintAi'alled palace. 
Underneath her azured dais, 

Quaffing, as your tamtless way is, 

From a chalice 

Lucent-weeping out of the day-spring * 

So It was done: 

/in tlieir delicate fellowship was one - 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 

/knew all tlie swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 

I knew how the clouds anse 
Spumed of the wild sca-snortings; 

All that’s bom or dies 
Rose and drooped with; made than shapers 
Of mine own moods, or Trailftil or divine^ 

With diem joyed and was bcrcavcn. 

I was heavy w'lth tile even, 

Wlien she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round die day’s dead sanctities. 

1 laughed in the morning’s eyes. 

I triumphed and I saddened with all w'cathcr. 
Heaven and I wept together, 

And its sweet tears v'cre salt wid) mortnl mine; 
Against die red dirob of its sunset heart 
1 laid my ow n to beat. 

And share commingling heat; 

But not b> diat, by tliat, w'as cased my hum m «ni r 
In vain my tears v ere v ct on Heaven’s grey chocl. 
For ah! we know not what cch other says, 

Tlicse thinga and I, in sound / speak - 
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Thar soimd is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth. 

Let her, if she would owe me. 

Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts of her tenderness* 

Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My duisdng mouth 
Ni^ and nigh draws the chase, 

With imperturb^d pace. 

Deliberate speed, majestic mstancy. 

And past those noisM Feet 
A Voice comes yet mpre fleet — 

‘Lo! naught contents fliee, who content*st not Me.* 

Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke I 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee, 

I am defenceless utterly. 

1 slept, methinks, and woke, 

And, slowly gazit^, find me stnpped m sleep. 

In the rash lusnhead of my young powers, 

.. I shook the pillanng hours 
And pulled my life upon mq grimed with smears, 

I stand amid ^e dust o’ the mounded years - 
My mangled youdi hes dead beneath the heap. 

My days have crackled and gone up m smoke. 

Have pufiSed and burst as sun-starts on a stream 
Yea, feileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and die lute the lutanist. 

Even the hnked fantasies, m whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wnst, ' 

Ate yielding, cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy gnefr so overplussed 
Ah* IS Thy love mdeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthme weed, 

Sufienng no flowers except its own to mount? 

Ah* must— 

Designer infimte 1 - 
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Ah! must Thou char die wood ere Hiou canst limn with it 
My freshness spent its wavering shower i' die dust; 

And now my heart is as a broken fount, 

‘Wherem tear-dnppings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
' Upon the sighfiil branches of my mind 
Such is; what is to be^ 

The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind^ 

I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From die hid batdements of Eternity, 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 

But not ere him who summoned! 

I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes puipurcal, cypress-crowned. 

His name I know, and w'hat his trumpet sairh. 

Wliedier man’s heart or life it be which } lelds 
Thee harvest, must Tliy harvest-fields 
Be dunged vc'xdi rotten deadi^ 

Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 

Tiiat Voice is round me like a bursting sea 
’And is tin earth so marred. 

Shattered in shard on shard^ 

Lo, all dungs fl} thee, for thou flicst kfe' 

’Strange, piteous, futile thing* 

Wlicrcforc should an} set thee love apart^ 

Seeing none but 1 makes much of naught’ (He 
'And human love needs hitman meriting 
How hast thou mcntctl - 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dtngi(.st clot? 

Alack, thou know cst not 
How little ortln of ani love thou art* 

Vtliom wilt thou find to love ignoble ihce, 

Sav c Me, •s.n c only Me* 
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All which I took from ihee 1 did but take. 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fanaes as lost, I have stored for thee at home* 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come*’ 

Halts by me'that footfall: 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressm^y? 

'Ah, fondest^ blindest^ weakest 
lam He Whom thou seekestl , 

Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.* 


ALICE MEYNELL 
The jRoiny Sximmer 

There’s much afoot m heaven and earth dus year. 
The wmds hunt up the sun, hunt up the moon. 
Trouble the dubious dawn, l^ten the drear 
Height of a threatenmg noon 

No breath of bou^s, no breath of leaves, of fronds 
May linger or grow wam^ die trees are loud. 
The forest, rooted, tosses m her bonds, 

And strams against the doud. 

No scents may pause witfam the garden-fold. 

The rifled flowers are cold as ocean-shells. 

Bees, humming m the storm, carry their cold 
Wild honey to cold cbIIb 
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*/ Am The JP^ay* 

Thou art the Way. 

Hadst Thou been nodiing but die goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soui. 

I cannot see- 

I, chdd of process - if tlierc lies 
An end forme, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 

ril not reproacli 

TTie road that winds, my feet tliat err. 
Access, approach 

Art Thou, Time, Way, and Waj farcr. 
To Any Poet 

Thou who singest through the earth 
All die earth’s wild creatures fly dice; 
Evciywhere thou marrest mirth, - 
Dumbly they defy dice; 

There is somcdiing dicy deny dice. 

Pines diy fallen nature c\'cr 
For die unfallen Nature sw'cct. 

But she shuns thy long endeavour, 
Tliougli her flowers and wheat 
Tlirong and press thy pausing feet. 

Tliough diou tame a bird to ln\c diet 
Press thy face to grass and flowers, 

All these dungs reserve above tluv 
Secrets in the bowers, 

Secrets in the sun and show ers. 

Sing thy wjrrow, sing thv gl?dni%>, 

In thy songs muM vv ind and in-e 
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Bear the fictions of thy sadness, 
Thyhumani^. 

Fox theu trudi is not for diee. 

Wtat, and many a secret nest, 

Many a hoarded winter^toie 
Will be hidden on thy breast. 

Things thou lot^est for 
Will not fear or shun thee mote. 

Thou dudt intimately be 
In the toots of flowers that thrust 
Upwards fiom thee to die dry, 

With no more distrust 
When thqr blossom fiom diy dust. 

Silent labours of the ram 
Shall be near diee, reconciled. 

Little hves of leaves and gram, 

AH dungs shy and wild, 

Tell thee secrets, quiet duld. 

Earth, set free fiom thy fiur'&naes 
And die art diou shah resign. 

Will bnng forth her rue and pansies 
Unto more divme 

Thoughts than any thou^ts of dime. 

Nought wdl fear thee, humbled creature 
There will be thy mortal burden 
Pressed unto the heart of Nature 
Songless m a garden, 

With a long embrace of pardon 

Then the truth all creatures 
And His will Whom thou entreatest. 

Shall absorb diee, there shall dwell 
Silence, die completes! 

Of thy poems, last, and sweetest 
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*Shot? So Qutckf so Clean an Ending? 

Shot^ so quick, so clean an ending^ 

Oh that was nght, lad, that was bra\c 

Yours was not an ill for mending, 

’Twas best to take it to the grave. 

Oh you had forethought, you could reason, 
And saw your road and where it led. 

And early wise and brave in season 
Put the pistol to your head. 

Oh soon, and better so than later 
After long disgrace and scorn. 

You shot dead die household traitor, 

The soul that should not have been bom 

Right you guessed the rising morrow 
And scorned to tread the mire ) ou mu-^t 

Dust's j'our wages, son of sorrow, 

But men may come to worse than dust. 

Souls undone, undoing others, - 
Long time sino: tlie tale began. 

You "would not live to wrong your broiher»‘ 
Oh lad, you died as fits a man. 

Now to your grave slnll friend and stningcr 
With ruth and some w'lih env \ come 

Undishonourcd, clear of danger. 

Clean of guilt, pass hence and home. 

Turn safe to rest, no dreams, no wal mg. 

And here, m in, here's the vireath I’ve m ide 

'Tis not a gift iliat’s v oriJi th- t iKing, 

But wear u .and it v. ill not f dc 
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‘ Wliai First my Way to Fair I Took 

■When first my way to fair I took 
Few pence in purse had I, 

And long I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy. 

Now times are altered* if I care 
To buy a thing, 1 can. 

The pence are here and here's die fair. 

But where’s the lost young man? 

- To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor diree 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’us like to be 

Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries 

These, m the day when heaven was fiillmg, 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed dieir mercenary callmg 
And took their wages and are dead. 

Their shoulders held the ^y suspended; 

Th^ stood, and earth’s foundations stay, 
■What God abandoned, these defended, 

And saved the sum of things for pay. 


^TeUMeNotHere^ItNeeisNotSaymg ’ 

Tell me not here, it needs not saymg, 
What tune die enchantress plays 
In aftermaths of soft September 
Or under blanchu^ mays, 

For ^e and 1 were long acquainted 
And I knew all her ways 
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On russet floors, by waters idle, 

The pine lets fall its cone; 

The cuckoo shouts all day at nothing 
In leafy dells alon^ 
i^d traveller's joy b^ilcs in autumn 
Hearts that have lost their own. 

On acres of the seedcli grasses 
The changuig burnish heaves; 

Or xnarshalled under moons of harvest 
Stand still all night the sheaves; 

Or beeches stnp in storms for winter 
And stam the wind witli leaves. 

Possess, as I possessed a season. 

The countries I resign, 

Wliere over dray plains tlie highway 
Would mount the hills and slunc. 

And full of shade the pillared forest 
Would murmur and be mme. 

For nature, heartless, v/itless nature, 

Will neither care nor know 
Wliat stranger’s feet may find die mcador^ 
And trespass diere and go, 

Nor ask amid the dews of morning 
If dicy are mine or no. 


EDWARD THOMAS 
Tall Nettles 

Tall nettles cover tip, as they have done 
Tliesc manj spring*., the rusty harrov, the ploti:;h 
Long \\om out, and the roller nvde of stone 
Onlj the elm butt tops the ntttk . nov . 
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This comer of the fannyaid I like most: 

As yell as any Moom upon a flower 
I like Ae dust on die netdesj never lost 
Except to prove die sweetness of a shower. 


Tkt New House 

Now first, as I shut die door, 

I was alone 

hi the new hous^ and the wmd 
Began to moan. 

Old at once was die house, 

Andlwasold, 

My eats were teased with die dread 
Of what was foretold. 

Nights of storm, days of mist, without end; 
Sad days whoi die sun 

Shone m vam: old gtie& and griefs 
Not yet begun. 

All was fiaretold me, naught 
Could I foresee 

But I learned how die wind would sound 
After these dungs should be 


CHARLOTTE MEW 
SeaX^ye 

Tide be runiun’ the great world over. 

T was only last June month 1 mind that we 
Was thinktn* the toss and die call m the breast of the lover 
So everlastm* as the sea. 
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Here’s the same little fishes that sputter and swim, 
Wi* the moon’s old glim on the grey, wet sand; 
An* him no more to me nor me to him 
Than the wind goin* over my hand. 


J. E. FLECKER 
The Old Ships 

1 have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
Beyond die village which men soil call Tyre, 

Widi leaden age o’ercatgoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta and die hidden sun 
Tliat zings black Cyprus widi a lake of fire. 

And all those ships were certainly so old 
\^nio knows how oft with squat and noisy gun, 

Questing brown slaves or S 3 man oranges, 

The pirate Genoese 
Hell-raked diem till they rolled 
Blood, water, fruit and corpses up die hold 
But now through friendly seas diey softly run. 

Painted the mid-sca blue or shore-sea green. 

Still patterned with the vine and grapes in gold. 

But I have seen, 

Pomung her shapely shadows from die dawn 
And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 

A dtowTsy ship of some yet older day. 

And, wonder’s brcadi indrawn, 

Tliouglit I — who knows — wlio knows - but in that same 
(Fished up beyond iEasa, patched up new 
- Stem painted brighter blue - ) 

Tliat talkauvc, bald-headed seaman c inie 
(Tw^eU-e patient comrades sweating at ilie oar) 
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Fxom Troy’s doom-cnmson shore. 

And with great hes d}Out his wooden horse 
Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 

It was so old a ship — who knows, who knows? 

- And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see die mast burst open with a rose. 

And die whole deck put on its leaves again. 


Yasmm 

A GHAZEL 

How splendid in die moming glows die lily widi whac grace be 
dirows 

His supplication to die rose do roses nod the head, Yasmin^ 

But when die silver dove descends 1 find the htde flower of 
ihends 

Whose very name diat sweedy ends I say when I have said, Yas mm 

The mommg light is clear and cold* 1 dare not in that hghi 
bdiold 

A whiter hght, a deeper gold, a glory too far shed, Yasmm. 

But when the deep red eye of day is level with the lone highway 
And some to Meocah turn to pray, and I toward thy bed, Yasmin, 

Or when the wind beneadi the moon is drifting a soul 
aswoon. 

And harpmg planets talk love’s tune widi milky wings outspread. 
Yasmm 

Shower down thy love, O burning bn^t' For one ni^tor the 
odier night 

Will come the Gardener in white, and gadieted flowers are dead. 
Yasmin 



SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


The War Films 

O living pictuies of the dead, 

O songs Tnthout a sound, 

O fellowship whose phantom tread 
Hallows a phantom ground - 
How m a gleam have these revealed 
The faith we had not found. 

We have sou^t God in a cloudy Heaven, 
We have passed by God on eartli* 

His seven sins and his sorrows seven, 

His wa3rworn mood and mirth, 

Like a tagged doak have hid fiom us 
The secret of his birth. 

Brother of men, when now I see 
The lads go forth m Ime, 

Thou knowest my heart is hungry in me 
As for thy bread and wine: 

Thou knowest my heart is bowed in me 
To take tlieir death for mine." 



RUPERT BROOKE 


Heaven 

Fi^ (fly-xeplete, in depth of June, 

Dawning avay their 'wat'ry noon) 

Ponder deep wisdom, dark or clear, 

Each secret fishy hope or fear. 

Fish say, th^ l^e their Stream and Pond; 
But IS ^eie anything Bqrond^ 

This hfe cannot be All, th^ swear, 

For how unpleasant, if it were' 

One may not doubt that, som^ow. Good 
Shall come of Water and of Mud; 

And, sure, die reverent ^e must see 
A Purpose m Liqmdity. 

We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 

The future is not N^olly Dry. 

Mud unto mud' - Death eddies near - 
Not here the appomted End, not here' 

But somewhere, beyond Space and Tune, 

Is wetter water, shmier shme! 

And there (they trust) there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere nvers were begun, 
hnmense, of fishy form and imnd. 
Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 

And under diat Almighty Fm 
The htdest fidi m^ enter m 
Oh' never fly conceals a hook. 

Fish say, m &e Eternal Brook, 

But more than mundane weeds are there. 
And mud, celestially fior; 

Fat caterpillars drift around, 

And Par^isal grubs are found, 

39 
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Un&ding moths, immortal dies, 

And die worm that never dies. 

And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish. 


Desertion 

So light we were, so nght we were, so &ir &ith shone, 

And the way was laid so certamly, that, when Td gone. 

What dumb dung looked up at you^ Was it somedimg heard. 

Or a sudden cry, that meekly and without a word 

You broke die fkdi, and strangely, weakly, shpped apart? 

You gave in — you, die proud of heart, unbowed of heart! 
Was this, fiiend, — ^die end of all that we could do? 

And have you found the best for you, the rest for you? 

Did you learn so suddenly (and I not byl) 

Some whispered story, that stole die glory from the sky. 

And ended all the splendid dream, and made you go 
So dully from the fight^ we know, the light we know? 

O faithless! the faith remain^ and I must pass 
Gay down the way, and on alone. Under the grass 
You wait; the breeze moves m the trees, and surs, and calls. 
And covers you with white petals, with light petals. 

There it shall crumble, frail and fair, under the sun, 

O htde heart, your bntde heaH; till day be done. 

And the shadows gather, felling light, and, white with dew, 
Whisper, and weep, and creep to you Good sleep to you' 



RUDYARD KIPLING 
*CtMs and Thrones and Powers . 


Cities and Thrones and Powers, 

Stand in Time’s eye, 

Almost as long as flowers, 

'Which daily die 
But, as newhuds put forth 
To glad new men. 

Out of the spent and unconsideied Earth, 
The Cmes nse again. 

This season’s Daffodil, 

She never heats 

'What change, what chance, what chill. 

Cut down last yeat's, 

But with bold countenance. 

And knowledge small. 

Esteems her seven days’ continuance 
To be peipetual 

So Tune that is o’er kind 
To all that be, 

Ordains us e’en as blind. 

As bold as she* 

That m our vety death. 

And bunal sure, 

Shadow to shadow, wdl persuaded, saith, 
‘See how our works endure*’ 


3 * 



GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL (A. E.*) 

Germmtd , 

Call not thy \^deier home as yet 
Though It be kte. 

Now is his hrst assailing of 
The invisible gate. 

Be sull through drat light knocking. The hour 
Is thronged wfdi fate. 

To that first tappmg at the mvisible door 
Fate answereth. 

What shming image or voice^ what sigh 
Or honied br^th, 

Comes forth, shall be the master of life 
Even to death. 

Satyrs may follow after. Seraphs 
On ciystal wing 

May blaze. But the dehcate first comer 
It shall be King. 

They shall ob^, even the mightiest, 
liiat gentle thmg. 

All the strong powers of Dante were bowed 
To a child’s mild eyes, 

That wrought withm him that travail 
From depths up to skies, 

Inferno, Puzgatono 
And Paradise. 

Amid the soul’s grave councillors 
A petulant boy 

T-fliighs under the laurels and puiples, the elf 
\^o snatched at his joy, 

- 3 * 



GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL ( A.E. ) 

Oideting Csesai^s legions to bring him 
The world for his toy. 

In anaent ^adows and tvnlights 
'Where duldhood had strs^i^) 

The world’s great sorrows were bom 
And Its heroes were i^e. 

In the lost boyhood of Judas 
Christ was betrayed. 

• 

Let thy young wanderer dream on* 

Call him not home. 

A door opens, a breath, a vou» 

From the anaent room, 

Speidcs to him now. Be it dark or bnght 
He is knit with his doonu 


W, B YEATS 

Tht Mm who Dreamed of Faetylmd 

He stood amoi^ a oxrwd at Drumahair, 

His heart hung all upon a silken dress, 

And he had known at last some tenderness, 
Before earth made of him her sleepy care. 
But when a man poured fish mto a pde. 

It seemed they raised their htde silver l^ads 
And sang how day a Druid twib^t sheds 
Upon a dim, green, well-belov^ isle, 
'Viiiieie people love beside star-laden seas. 
How Time may never mar then &eiy vows 
Under the woven roofe of qmcken boughs 
The smgmg shook bun out of his new ease 



w. B, YEATS 


He wandered by die sands of Li»adill, 

His mind ran all on monc^ cares and ffjr». 

And lie had knox( n at last some prudent \ c it's 
Before they heaped his grave under the lull. 

But while he passed before a plashy place, 

A lug-worm ■Ritli its grey and muddy momli 
Sang how somewhere to north or west or *>011! h 
Tliere dw elt a gay, exulung, gentle rau'. 

And how beneath tliosc tlixee times blessed -Kics 
A Danann fruitage makes a shower of it)oon*>, 
And as it falls aw akens leaf} rimes. 

And at that singing he was no more w ise. 

He mused beside die w ell of Sennav in. 

He mused upon Ins mockers; w’irhout f til 
His sudden vengeance w'ere a couiitrv' t.>le, 

Now that deep earth has drunk his body in; 

But one small knot-grass grow ing bj the pr'ol 
Told where, ah, little, all-unncedcd voice! 

Old Silence bids «i lonely folk rejoice, 

And chaplet their calm brows w iih kvCigi. ci *• > 1 ; 
And how, when fades the sti-stawn n»'v o' d • , 
A gentle feeling w raps them hi e ,i 
And all their trouble dies into its pesM. 

Tlie tale drove liis fine angrj’ mtxxl n, .■’% . 

He slept under da hill of Lugn.''*an, 

And migiit h.wc Known Jt List unh mnitd • 1* < p 
Under dm cold and vapour-nirb ‘Of p. 

Now (hat old canh h id taUn n n and all 
>Xere nor the worm^ rint »p*r<d ,jb nit hi, i> >n‘ . 
Procl liming v. ith a low and rs* d) ir , 

Of how Goil It. .ns Ih' l.mds oat of (I . v, 

To b'.r , that r’t-* vrh honr*j in H. , ion- 
'Hi It r.o'ie my itxl die r r..cr of •<’i. ’■ * 1 • 

And no ore k-f-crot r.wi il » ,» • r i . 

Untd He ham i jO N.nu'r \ rh ' 

T’s mn 1*1- f>j ."d 1.0 c«inn’'n r j 



W. B. TfEATS 


Mem 

Civilization is hooped togedier, brought 
Under rule, under the semblance of peace 
By manifold illusion, but man’s hfe is thou^^ 

And he, despite his terror, cannot cease 
Ravenmg dirougih century after century, 

Bavening, raguig and uprootmg diat he may come 
Into the desolation of r^ty* 

Egypt and Greece good-bye, and good-bye, Romel 
Hatmts upon Mount Mem or Everest, 

Cavemed in ni^t undn die drifted snow. 

Or where that snow and winter’s dreadful blast 
Beat down upon them naked bodies, know 
That day brings round the n^t, that before dawn 
His glory and his monuments are gone 


Cook, cold BaUyke^ 1931 

Under my wmdow-ledge die waters race. 

Otters below and moor-hens on die top. 

Run for a mile undunmed m Heaven’s &ce 

Then darkenmg dmou^ ’dark’ Rafiery’s ‘cdlai' drop. 

Run undetgroutld, rise m a rocky place 

In Coole demesne, and diere to finish up 

Spread to alake and drop mto ahole 

'V^t’s water but the generated souP 

Upon the border of that lake’s a wood 
Now all dry sucks under a wmtry sun. 

And in a copse of beeches diere I stood. 

For Nature’s pulled her tragic buskin on 
And all the rant’s a rmrror of my mood. 

At sudden thunder of the mounting swan 
I turned about and looked where branches break 
The gjhttenng readies of the flooded lake. 
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Another emblem there! That stormy white 
But seems a concentration of the sky. 

And, like the soul, it sails into the sight 
And m the morning’s gone, no man knows why; 

And IS so lovely that it sets to right 
What knowledge or its lade has set awry. 

So arrogantly pure, a child might think ' 

It can be murdered with a spot of ink. 

Sound of a stick upon the floor, a sound 
From somebody that toils firom chair to diair; 
BelovM books that famous hands have bound, 

Old marble heads, old pictures everywhere; 

Great rooms where travelled men and children found 
Content or ]oy; a last inheritor 
Where none has reigned that lacked a name and feme 
Or out of folly mto foUy came. ^ 

A spot whereon die founders lived and died 
Seemed once more dear than life; ancestral trees, 

Or gardens nch in memory glorified 
Marriages, alhances and &mihes, 

And every bnde’s ambition satisfied. 

Where &shion or mere fanta^ decrees 
Man shifts about - all that great glory spent *- 
Like some poor Arab tnbesman and his tent. 

We were die last romantics — diose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness, 

Whatever’s written m what poets name 

The book of die people whatever most can bless 

The nund of man or elevate a rhyme, 

But all IS changed, that high horse riderless, 

Though mounted m that saddle Homer rode 
Where the swan drifts upon a darkemng flood 
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Death 

Nor dread nor hope attend 
A dying animal; 

A man awaits his end 
Dreading and hopmg ail. 
Many times he di^. 

Many tunes rose s^on, 

A great man in his pnde 
Confronting murderous men 
Casts dension iqion 
Supersession of breath, 

He knows death to the bone ~ 
Man has created death 


JULIAN GRENFELL 
Into Battk 

The naked eardi is warm with spnng, 

And widi green grass and burstmg trees 
Leans to die sun's gaze glorymg, « 

And quivers m the sunny breeze. 

And life is colour and warmdi and hght. 

And a stnvir^ evermore for these. 

And he is dead who will not fi^t. 

And who dies fightmg has increase 

The fi^tmg man diall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life &om the glowing earth. 
Speed with the h^t-foot winds to run. 

And with die trees to newer birth. 

And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great test, and fullness after dearth 



JULIAN GRENFELL , 

All die bright company of Heaven 
Hold bun in their hi^ comradeship, 

The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 

Onon*s Belt and sworded hip. 

The 'woodland trees that stand together. 
They stand to him each one a £aend; 

They g^dy speak in the wmdy -weadier; 
They guide to vall^ and ndge’s end. 

« 

The kestrel hovermg by day. 

And the litde owls that call by night. 

Bid him be swift and keen as they. 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight 

The blackbird smgs to him, *Biodier, brother. 
If this be the last song you shall smg, 

Smg well, for you may not sing another. 
Brother, smg.* 

hi dreary, doubtful, 'waiting hours. 

Before the brazen ftenzy starts, 

The horses riiow him nobler po-wers, 

O padent eyes, courageous hearts! 

And when the burning moment breaks. 

And all things else are out of mind, 

And only ]oy of batde takes 
Hun by the throaty and makes him blmd, 

Through joy and bhndness he riiall know. 

Not canng much to know, that snll, 

Nor lead nor steel riiall reach him, so 
That It be not the Destined Will. 

The thundering line of batde stands, 

And m the air death moans and smgs; 

But Day shall dasp him 'widi strong hands. 

And Night shall fold him m soft wings. 



ISAAC ROSENBERG 


Returning^ Wt hear iJie Larks 
Sombre the ni^t is: 

And, diot^'we have our lives, we know 
'What simster threat lurks there 

Dragging these anguished limbs, we only kno^ 

Tbs poison-blasted track opens on our camp - 
On a little safe sleep. 

But hark! Joy - joy - strange joy 
Lo ! Hwghta of ni^t nngmg with unseen larks. 

Music showermg on our upturned listening faces 

Deadi could drop &om die dark 
As easily as song - 
But song only dropped. 

Like a blind man’s dreams on die sand 
By dangerous tides. 

Like a girl’s dark bdr, for she dreams no ruin hes* there. 
Or her kisses where a serpent hides 


Breako^Daym the Trenches 

The darkness crumbles aw^ — 

It is the same old druid Time as ever. 

Only a Itve dung leaps my hand - 
A queer sardomc rat— 

As 1 puU die parapet’s poppy 
To suck beih^ my ear. 

DroU rat, di^ would shoot you if they knew 
Your cosmopolitan sympad:^ 

(And God knows wlrat anupatbes). 

Now you have touched tbs Engh^ hand 
39 
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You Will do the same to a Getman - 
Soon, no doub^ if it be your pleasure 
' To cross the sleeping green between. 

It seems you inwardly gnn as you pass 
Strong eyes, fine limbs,- haughty athletes 
Less chanced than you for hfe^ 

Bonds to the whims of murder. 
Sprawled in the bowels of the earth. 

The tom fields of France. 

What do you see in our eyes 
At the shrieking iron and fiame 
Hurled throu^ still heavens^ 

What quaver — what heart aghast^ 
Poppies whose roots are in man’s veins 
Drop, and are ever droppmg; 

But mme m my ear is safe. 

Just a little white with the dust. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
Possession 


I saw you 
I held you. 

And surely I heard you: 

But you were as far as any man living could be. 

Though sometimes 
I have seen you. 

And touched you and heard 3rou, 

As together we walked and your slee\'e now and then brushed 
mme; 

Yet you were then 
Farther, &rther 
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JOHN FREEMAN 

Than vnxSa. body’s absence - 
But who walks widi you now while your thou^ts are here and 

brush tmne^ 

The slow waters 
Of three oceans, 

And the diange of seasons, 

Between us are but as a new-leafy hawthorn hedge, 

Andlseeyou 
And hold you* - 
But are you yet hving. 

Or come you now nearer than any man hving may be^ 


CaterptUars 

Of caterpillars Fabre tells how day after day 
Around the nm o f a vast earth pot th^ crawled, 

Tricked thidier as diey filed shuiHmg out one mom 
Head to tail when the common hunger called. 

Head to tail in a heaidng rmg day after day, 

Night after slow lu^t the starvmg mommets crept. 

Each followmg each, head to tad day after day 
An unbroken rmg of hungm: - then it was snapt. 

1 thou^t of you, long-heavmg, homed green caterpillars. 
As I lay awake. My thought crawled each after each, 
Crawlmg at ni^t each after eadi on the same nerv^ 

An unbroken rmg of thoi^ts too sore for speech 

Over and over and over and over a gain 
The same hungry thou^ts and the hopeless same regrets, 
Over and over the same tmths, agam and a gain 
In a heavmg ring retummg the same regrets. 



W. H. DAVIES 


m Truth 

Since I have seen a bird one 

His head pecked more than half away; 

That hopped abou^ with but one eye, 
Ready to fight again, and die - 
Oft-times since then dieir private hves 
Have spoilt that joy their music gives. 

So, when I see this robin now. 

Like a red apple on the boi^h, 

And question why he smgs so stiong, 

For love^ or for the love of soiig; 

Or sings, maybe, for that sweet nil 
Whose silver toi^e is never still -- 

Ah, now diere comes this thou^t unkind. 
Bom of the knowledge in my mind: 

He sings in tnumph that last night 
He killed his father in a fight; 

And now he*li take his mother’s blood 
The last strong nval for his food. 


Dreams of the Sea 

I know not why I yearn for diee again. 

To sail once more upon thy fickle flood; 

I’ll hear thy waves wash under my death-bed. 
Thy salt is lodged for ever in my blood. 

Yet I have seen thee lash the vessel’s sides 
In fury, with diy many-taildd whip; 

And I have seen thee, too, like Gahlee, 

When Jesus walked in peace to Simon’s ship. 

4 * 
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And 1 have seen ihy gentle bteeze as soft 
As summei'sy vdien it makes the cornfields run; 

And 1 have seen thy rude and lusty gale 
Make ships show half their bellies to the sun 

Thou knowest the way to tame the wildest hfe. 

Thou knowest the way to bend the great and proud 
I think of that Armada whose puffed sails, 

Greedy and large, came swallowing every doud. 

But I have seen die sea-boy, young and drowned, 
Lymg on shore and, by thy cruel hand, 

A seaweed beard was on his tender dim. 

His heaven-blue ^es were filled with common sand 

And yet, fiir all, I yearn for thee agam, 

To sail once more upon thy fidcle flood 
m hear thy waves wash under my death-bed. 

Thy salt is lodged fisr ever m my blood. 


HAROLD MONRO" 

The Nightingale near Ae Home 

Here is the soundless ^press on die lawn. 

It listens, hstens Taller trees b^ond 
Listen The moon at die unruffled pond 
Stares And you smg, you sing 

That star-enchanted song fdls dirou^ die air 
From lawn to lawn down terraces of sound. 
Darts in white arrows on die shadowed ground. 
While all the mght you sing * 

My dreams are flowers to which you are a bee. 
As all night long I listen, and my brain 
Receives your song, dien loses it agam 
hi moonlight on the lawn.^ 



HAROLD MONRO 


Now IS your voice a marble high and white. 
Then like a mist on fields of paradise; 

Now is a raging fire, then is like ice, 

Tlien breaks, and it is dawn. 


WILFRED OWEN 

Jnsensibduy 

I 

Happy ate men who yet before tibey are kiU^ 
Can let their vdns run cold. ' 

Whom no compassion fleers 
Or makes their feet 

Sore on the all^ cobbled with their brodiers. 
The &ont line withers, 

But th^ are troops who fade, not flowers 
For poets* tearful foohng: 

Men, gaps for filhng 
Losses who might have fou^t 
Longer, but no one bothers. 


II 

And some cease feehng 

Even themselves or for themselves. 

Dullness best solves 

The tease and doubt of shelling. 

And Chance’s strange anthmeuc 

Comes simpler than die reckoning of their shillmg. 

They keep no check on Armies’ deamation. 



WILFRED OWEN 


ni 

Happy axe iliese who lose imagination 
Th^ have enou^ to cany widi ammunition 
Their spint drags no pack 

Their old wounds save with cold can not more ache 
Having seen all dimgs red, 

Their ^es axe nd 

Of the hurt of the colour of blood for ever. 

And terror’s first constriction over, 

Theur hearts remam small-drawn. 

Their senses m some scoxdung cautery of batde 
Now long smce ironed, 

Can laugh among the dymg, unconcerned 

iv 

Happy the soldier home, with not a notion 

How somewhere, every dawn, some men attadc, 

And many si^s are dnuned 

Happy the lad whose mmd was never teamed 

His days are worth forgetting more than not 

He sings along the march 

'Which we march taatum, because of dusk, 

The long, forlorn, xdentless trend 
From larger day to huger night 

V 

We wise, who with a thot^t besmirdi 
Blood over all our soul. 

How should we see our task 

But throu^ his blunt and lashiess eyes^ 

Alive, he is not vital overmuch, 

Dymg, not mortal overmuch. 

Nor sad, nor proud. 

Nor curious at all 
He cannot tell 

Old men's plaadity from his 
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VI 

But cursed are dullards whom no cannon stuns, 
That they should be as stones. 

Wretched are they, and mean 
With paucity that never was simpliaty. 

By choice they made themselves immune * 
To pity and whatever moans in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars; 

Whatever mourns when many leave these shores; 

Whatever shares 

The eternal reciprocity of tears. 


E:^osure 

Our brams ache, m the merciless iced east wmds that kmve us ••• 
Weaned we keep awake because die mght is silent ... 

Low, drooping dares confuse our memory of the sdient ... 
Womed by silence, sentnes whisper, cunous, nervous, 

But nothing happens. 

Watchmg, we hear the mad ^sts tugging on die wire, 
twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 

Northward, incessandy, the dickering gunnery rumble^ 

Far oS, like a dull rumour of some other war. 

What are we domg here? 

The poignant misery of dawn begins to grow ... 

We only know war lasts, rain soaks, and ctouds sag stormy. 
Dawn massmg in the east her melancholy army 
Attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of grey. 

But nothing happens. 

Sudden successive dights of bullets streak the silence. 

T deadly than the air that shudders black with snow. 

With sidelong dowing dakes that dock, paus^ and renew. 

We watch them wandering up and down the wind’s nonchalance 
But nothing happens. 
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Pale with fin ge ring stealth come feelmg for our faces - 
We cnnge m holes, Lack on foigotten dreams, and stare, snow- 
dazed. 

Deep mto grassier ditches. So we drowse, sun-dozed, 

'Littered widi blossoms tnckling where the blackbird fusses. 

Is It that we are dying? 

Slowly our ghosts drag home, glimpsing the sunk fires, ^ozed 
With crusted dark-red jewels, tmdtets jmgle there. 

For hours the mnooent mice rejoice* the house is theirs. 

Shutters and doors, all dosed* on us the doors ate closed, - 
We turn bade to our dymg. 

Since we bdieve not otherwise can kmd fires bum; 

Nor ever suns smile true on child, or field, or fimit. 

For God's mvmdble spimg our love is made afiaid; 

Therefore, not loath, we lie out here, therefore were bom. 

For love of God seems dying. 

To-ni^t, His host will fasten on dus mud and us, 

Shnvdimg many hands, pucketu^ foreheads crisp 

The burymg-^arty, pi(^ and shovds in their diakmg grasp. 

Pause over ha^-known faces AH tfadr eyes are ice, 

]^ut nothmg happens. 


G.K. CHESTERTON 

The Modem Manichee 

He sayetfa^there is no sin, and all his sin 
Swells round him mto a world made 
The imdmght of his universe of shame 
Is the vast shadow of his shamelessness 
He blames all that begat him, gods or bmtes. 
And sires not sons he dudes as widra tod. 



6. K. CHSSTERTON 

The sins of die children visited on the fadiers 
Through all generations, back to a jealous God. 

The helds that hea! the humbly the happy forests 
That sing to men confused and men consoled, 

To him are jungles only, greedy and groping, ' 
Heartlessly new, unvenerably old. 

B^nd the pride of his own cold compassion 
Is only cruelty and imputed pain: 

Matched with that mood, a bay^s sport in the forest 
Makes comrades of the slayer and the slain. 

The innocent lust of the unfallen creatures 
Moves him to hidden horror but no mirth; 

Misplaced morality rots m the roots unconsaous, 

His snded consdence stinks through the green earth. 
The gieen things thrust like homble huge snail^ 
Homs green and gross, each liftmg a leering eye 
He scarce can call a flower, it lolls obscene, 

Its organs gaping to the sneezing sty. 

Dark widi that dusk the old red god of gardens, 

Still pagan but not merry anymore, 

Stus up the dull adultenes of the dust. 

Blind, frustrate, hopeless, hollow at the cor^ 

The plants are brutes tied widi green rope and roaring 
Their tembJe dark loves from tree to tree. 

He shrinks as from a shaft, if by him singing, 

A gilded pimp and pandar, goes the bee. 

He sayeth, ‘I have no sii^ I cast the sione’, 

And throws his little pebble at the shnne,^ 

Casts sm and stone aw^ against the house 
Whose health has turned earth’s waters mto wine. 

The venom of that repudiated guilt 
Poisons the sea and every natural flood 
As once a wavering tyrant washed his hands. 

And touching, turned the water black with blood. 
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The Shtpm^hts 
FROM 'for five GUILDS* 

The sea that is above the sky 
Low on it like a load did he. 

The skies grew green and black and nigh 
And broke and the Flood came. 
Butthrot^ the inky violet sea 
A candle-hghted ship went she 
'Whose master made our Mystery 
With Noah for his name. 

The high impossible horns and hair 
The beards of besnal kmgs were there. 
Birds of the East, red-gold and rate. 
Crowded the mast for crown. 

Grey ^ant buds stood gaunt and strong 
But over them sang all day long 
The htde lark that makes a song 
A mile from London town 

Hard as die world God nailed with stars 
That ship that on its decks and spars 
Gamed die world and all its wars 
Troy and eternal Rome. 

Hard were old Noah’s timbers found, 

And those we smite as hard and sound 
That shall hiwe girt the green world round 
When all our ships come home 

Redeem we from that world undone 

Huge stones diat shtdl outsbme die sun 
And crowns and bones of gods, o’emin 
With leprosies of foam. 

For God regathers his ancient nghts 


Happier in all its harbour-lights 
When all our dups come home 
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Kcatgaroo 


El the northern henusphere 
Life seems to leap at ^e air, or skim under the wmd 
Like stags on roc^ ground, orpawing horses, or springy scut-tailed 
rabbits. 

Or else rush horizontal to chaige at the sky’s honzon, 

'Like bulls or bisons or 'wild pigs. 

Or sbp like water shppeiy towards its ends. 

As foxes, stoat^ and wolves, and praine dogs. 

Only mice, and moles, and rats, and badgers^ and beavers, and 
perhaps bears 

Seem belly-plumbed to die earth’s mid-navel. 

Or frogs that when thq^ leap come flop, and Bop to the centre of 
the earth. 

But the yellow antipodal Kangaroo, when she sits up, 

Who can unseat her, like a liquid drop that is heavy, and just 
touches earth. 

The downward dnp 
The down-urge. 

So much denser than cold-blooded frogs 
Dehcate mother Kangaroo 

Sittmg up there labbit-wise, but huge, plumb-weighted. 

And hfting her beautiful slender fece, oh! so much more gently and 
findy lined than a rabbit’s, or than a hare s, 

Lifting her face to nibble at a round white peppermint drop, which 
she loves, sensitive mother Kangaroo. 
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Her sensitive, long, puie-bred face. 

Her full anopo^ ^es, so dark, 

So and quiet and remote, Iming watched so many empty 
dawns' in sdent Australia 

Her litde loose hands, and drooping Victorian shoulders./ 

And dien her great wei^t below die waist, her vast pale belly 
’With a^thm young yellow htde paw hangmg out, and straggle of a 
thm long ear, like nbbon. 

Like a funny trimming to the middle of her belly, thm htde dangle 
of an immature paw, and one dun ear 
Her belly, her big haunches ^ 

And, m addition, die great muscular python>stiet(di of her tail 

There, ^ shan’t have any more peppermmt drops 
So she wistfully, sensitively sni& the air, and dien turns, goes off 
m slow sad leaps 
On die long flat skis of her legs, 

Steered and propelled by diat sted-strong snake of a tail 

Stops agam, half tum^, mquisitive to look bade. 

"While somedimg stirs qdckly m her bdly, and a lean htde face 
comes out, as &om a wmdow. 

Peaked and a bit dismayed. 

Only to disappear agam quickly away from the si^t of the world, 
to snug^ down m the warmth, 

Leavmg die trail of a difierent paw han g in g out 

Still she watches with eternal, cocked wistfulness * 

How full her eyes are, like the full, fathomless, diming eyes of an 
Australian black-boy 

Who has been lost so many centimes on the margins of enstencel 


She watdies with msatiable wistfiibiess. 

Untold centimes of watdung for somedimg to fv>tn«»^ 

For a new signal from life, m diat silent lost land of the South. 
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WheFe nothing bites but insects and snakes and the sun, small 
h&. 

Where no bull roared, no cow ever lowed, no stag cned, no Iwpard 
screeched, no lion coughed, no dog barked. 

But all was silent except for parrots occasionally, in the haimted 
blue bush. 

Wistfully watdhing, widi 'vronderful hquid eyes. 

And all her weig^^ all her blood, dnpping sack-wise down towards 
the earth’s centre. 

And the live litde-one taking in its paw at the door of her belly. 

Leap then, and come down on ihe line that draws to the earth’s 
deep, heavy centre. 


Snake 

A snake came to my water-trough 

On a hot^ hot day, and I m pyjamas ibr the heat. 

To dnnk there. 

Li the deep, strange-scented shade of the great dark carob-tree 
I came down the steps with my pitcher 

And must wait^ must stand and wait, for there he was at the trough 
before roe. 

He reached down from a fissure in the earth-wall m the gloom 
And trailed 'his yellow-brown slackness soft-bellied down, over the 
edge of the stone trough 
And rested his throat upon the stone bottom. 

And where the water had dripped from the tap, m a small dearness. 
He sipped with his straight mouth, 

Sofdy drank throu^ his straight gums, into his slack long body, 
Silently. 

Someone was before me at my water-trough. 

And I, like a second comer, waitmg 

He lifted his head from his drmkmg, as cattle do, 

And looked at me vaguely, as drinking cattle do. 
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And flidceced lus two-forked tongue from his lips, and mused a 
moment^ 

And stooped and diank a htde more, 

Being earth-brown, eatth-golden from the bunung bowels of the 
earth 

On the day of Sicilian July, with Etna smokmg. 

The voice of my education said to me 
He must be killed. 

For in Sicily the black, black snakes ate innocent, tlie gold are 
venomous 

And voices in me said. If you were a man 
You would take a stitde and break him now, and finish lum off. 

But must I confess how 1 liked him. 

How glad I was he had come like a guest m quiet, to dnnk at my 
water-trough 

And depart peaceful, pacified, and thankless, 

Into the burning bowels of dus eardi? 

Was It cowardice, that I dared not kill him^ 

Was It perversity, that I longed to talk to him^ 

Was it humihty, to feel so honoured^ 

I felt so honoured 

And yet those voices 
If you were not afroad^you would ktll hunf 

And truly I was afinid, I was most afraid, 

But even so, honoured sull more 
That he should seek my hospitably 
From out the dark door of the secret eardi. 

He drank enou^ 

And lifted his head, dreamily, as one who has drunken. 

And flickered his tongue like a forked night on the aur, so Klar^ir^ 
Seemmg to hck his bps, 

And looked around like a god, unseemg, mto the air, 

And slowly turned his head. 
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And slowly, very slowly, as if dince adream, 

Proceeded to draw his slow length curving round 
And dimb again the bioken bank of my wall-£ice 

And. as he put his head into that dreadful hol^ 

And as he slowly drew up, snake*easmg his shoulders, and entered 
£uther, 

A sort of horror, a sort of protest a^inst his withdrawing into that 
homd hlack hole, 

Dehberately going into thelslackness, and slowly drawing h«n self 
after. 

Overcame me now his back was turned. 

I looked round, I put down my pitclier, 

I pidced up a clumsy log 

And threw it at the water-trough with a datter. 

I think it did not hit him, \ 

But suddenly that paft of him that was left behind convulsed in 
undignified haste, 

Wnthed like hghtnmg, and was gone 

Into the blade hole, the eardi-hpped fissure m the wall-fron^ 

At wluch, m die intense still noon, I stated with fasanation. 

And immediatdy I regretmd it. 

I thought how paltry, how vul^, what a mean act* 

I despised mysdf and the voices of my accursed human education 

And I diought of the albatross. 

And I wished he would come bad^ my snake. 

For he seemed to me again like a king, 

Like a king in exile, uncrowned in die underworld, 

Now due to be crowned agam. 

And so, I missed my diance with one of the lords 
Ofhfe. 

And I have somedung to expiate; 

A pemness. 
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EpUaph 

Sir, you should notice me* I am die h&n; 

I am Good Fortune: I am satisfied 
All I desired, more than I could desire, 

Ihave evetydimg has ^ne light -with me 
Life was a hiding-place that played me false, 

I croudit adiamed, and stdl was seen and scorned 
But now I am not seen. I was a fool. 

And now I know what wisdom dare not know 
Fori know Nodung. I was a dave, and now 
I have ungovemed feeedom, and die wealth 
That cannot he conceived, for I have Nothmg. 

I lookt for beauty and I longed for rest, 

And now I have perfecmon* nay, I am 
Perfection* I am Nothmg, I am dead. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 
Maankt Apples 

At the top of the house the apples are laid m rows, 

And die skyli^t lets die mooidi^t in, and those 
Apples are deep-sea apples of green. There goes 
A cloud on the moon m the autumn ni^t 

A mouse m the wainscot scratches, and scratches, and then 
There is no sound at the top of die house of 
Or mio^ and the doud is blown, and the moon again 
Dapples die apples with deep-sea hght. 
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To tombs un&thomably deep. 
While Rameses and Romeo 
And little Anadne sleep. 


GERALD GOULD 

*This IS the Horror ...* 

This IS the horror that, ni^t after mght^ 

Sits gnnning on my pillow— that I meant 
To mix the peace of being innocent 
With the warm thnll of seeking out delight* 

This IS the final blasphemy, the blight 
On all pure purpose and divme intent - 
To dress the selfish thou^t^ the mdolent. 

In the pnes* sable or the angel's white. 

For God's sake, if you sm, take pleasure in il^ 

And do It for the pleasure. Do not say: 

'Behold the spirit's libertyl — a minute 

Will see the earthly vesture break away 

And God shme through.' ‘Here's a sin - I’ll sin i^ 

And there’s the price of sinning - and Til pay.' 

*/ am Frightened . .’ 

I am fri ghte ned, sweetheart — that’s the long and short 
Of the bad mind I bear; the scent comes back 
Of an unhappy garden gone to wrack. 

The flower-b^ trampled for an idiot’s spori^ 

A mass of vermin batt'nmg there, a mort 
Of weeds a-fester, all the green turned black, 

And thr ough the sodden glades of loss and lack 
The dead winds blown of hate and false rqiort. 

There was a music m the early air, 

When our young love was viigm as we were. 
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Ripe for the rose, new to the nightingale;, 

But now two ^osts walk showing eadi to each 
The empty grace of cetemonious speech, 

And I am fh^tened, and the air is stale. 


HUMBERT WOLFE 

Lave u a Keeper ofSvfons 

Love IS a keeper of swans! 

Helen, amid what dark whemes 
ate you steenng the silver boat 
that fox of Easts, 

and his lips agamst your throat, 
passed out of Troy with windless vans^ 
And, fairest of Italians, 
where do you glimmer, Beatnce^ 
what light of heaven stams your wings 
with gold that were all fieur de lys^ 

And do you hear when Dante sings^ 

'Love IS a keeper of swans.* 

Love is a keeper of swans. 

Have you left the barren plam, 
and stormed a gold-ea^e*s eyne^ 
Queen-swan of the ea^e stiam, 
what mountam has you, Mary? 
and IS Its name, as ever, snll romance^ 

And you, bnght cygnet of immortal Hans, 
you need not ]gm your sisters yet 
You have all time. Why should you hasten^ 
What thou^ die lake with reeds be set, 
one reed IS murmunn^ oh, listen' ‘ 

' *Love is a keeper of swans.* 
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Pabn Sunday: Naples 

Because it is the day of Palms, 

Cany a palm for me, 

Cany a palm m Santa Cluata, 

And I will watch the sea; 

There are no palms in Santa Chiaia 
To-day or any day for me. 

1 sit and watch the httle sail 
Lean side-ways on the sea, 

The sea is blue from here to Sorrento 
And the sea-wind comes to me, 

And I see die white clouds lift from Sorrento 
And die dark sail lean upon die sea. 

I have grown tired of all these things, 

And what is left for me? 

I have 'no place in Santa Chiara, 

Tlicre IS no peace upon the sea; 

But cany a palm in Santa Chiara, 

Carry a palm for me. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
rnoM Tristranfs End 

Calm, calm die moving waters all die night 
On to that shore roll slow. 

Fade into foam against die cliff's dim height, 
And fall in a soft thunder, and upsutgc 

Co 
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For ever out of unesdiausted imgbt, 

Llfbng their voice bdovr 
Tuned to no human duge. 

Nor from their majesty of music bend 

To wail for beauty’s end 

Or towenng spmt^s most fiery overthrow; 

Nor tameth t^ dawn, thou^ ^e unveil 
To weepmg ^es their woe. 

The dawn that doth not know 
What the dark m^t hath wrou^t, 

And over die fiu: wave comes pacmg pale, 

Of all that she reveals regarding nou^t. — 

But ere die dawn there comes a faltenng tread, 

Isoult, the young wife, steahng from her bed. 

Sleepless with dread. 

Creeps by suU wall and bhnded corridor, 

TiU ^m afar the salt scent of the air 

Blows on her brow, and now 

In diat pale space beyond die open door 

What mute, dasped shadow dulls her to despair 

By keen degrees aware 

That with the dawn her widowhood is there^ 

Is It wild envy or remorseful fear 
Transfixes her young heart, unused to woe, 

Crymg to meet wrath, hatred, any foe. 

Not silence drearl 

Not to be vanquished so 

By silepce on ^ bps that were so dear 1 

Ah, sharpest stabl it is another fiu:e 

That leans to Tristram’s piteous 

Another face she knows not, yet knows wdl 

Whose hands are clasped about his helpless head 

Proppmg It where It fell * 

In a vam tenderness, 

But dead, - her great dream-hated nval 
Invulnerably dead. 
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Dead as her love, and cold, 

And on her heart a gnef heavy as stone is rolled. 


While die tears blindly rain, 

% I have killed him, I diat loved him^ I 
Tltat for his dear sake had been glad to die. * 

I loved him not enough, I could not keep 
Ehs hear^ and yet I loved him, O how deepl 
I cannot touch him. Will none set him &et 
From those, those other arms and give him me? 
Alas, 1 may not vex him &om. diat sleep. 

He is thine in the end, thou proud one, he is thin^ 
Not mine, not minel 
I loved hun not enough, I could not hold 
My tongue from stabbmg, and forsook him there. 

1 had not any care 

To keep him from the darkness and the cold. 

O all my wretched servants, where were ye.^ 

Hath none m my house tended him hut she? 

Where are ye now? C^yenothearmy call^ 

Come hither, laggards alll 

Nay, hush not so afinghted, nor so stare 

Upon your lord, ’as he* 

Put out your torches, for the dawn grows dear. 

And set me out withm the hall a bier. 

And wedding robes, the costhest that are 
Li all my house, prepare. 

And lay upon the silks these princdy dead. 

And bid the sailors take diat funeral bed 
And set it in the ship, and put to sea, 

And north to Cornwall steer. 

Farewdl, my lord, thy home is far from here. 
Farewell, my great lov^ dead and doubly dearl 
Cany hint hence, proud queen, for he is thmei. 

Not nune, not mm^ not mine!’ 


She bows down, stncken in accusing pain, 


Over her heart; she wails a shuddermg cry. 
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Within Tintagd walls King Mark awaits his queen. 
The south wind blows, surely she comes to-dayl 
No h^t hath his eye seen 
Smce she is gone, no pleasure, he grows gray, 

9 

With dice and chessboard, hound at knee, they play, 

' But he sits solitary aU the day, 

Thinkmg of what hath been. 

And now throu^ all the castle rmgs a wail, 

.The kmg arisen all his kmghts are dumb, 

The queen, t^ queen is come 
Not as die came of old, 

Sweepmg with gesture proud 

To meet her wronged lord, royally arrayed. 

And music ushered her, and tongues were stayed. 
And dl hearts beat, her beauty to bdiold. 

But mute she comes and cold. 

Borne on a bier, apparelled in a shroud, 

Daisies about her sprinkled, and now bowed 
Is her lord’s head, and hushmg upon all 
Thou^ts of sorrow £dl. 

As the snow softly, without any word. 

And every breast is stiired 
With wonder m its weepmg. 

For by her sleepii^ side, 

]h that long sleep no morning shall divide. 

Is Tnstram sleepmg 

Tnstram who wept fiuewell, and fled, and swore 
That he would dasp his dear love never more. 

And sailed &r over sea 

Bnttany 

And to undoud at last the gjlory of his namt. 

Yet lo, with fingers daspmg both are pnnw^ 

Come agam home 

In all men’s sight, as when of old diey 
And Tristram led Isoult^ another’s bnde. 


Far from his bhss and diame. 
And dreamed to die at peace i 
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True to his vow, but to his heart untrue^ 

And silver trumpets blew 

To greet them stepping o*er the flower-strewn floor, 
And King Mark s^ed upon fliem, and men cried 
On Tnstram*s name anew, 

Tristram, the kingi*s strong champion and great pnde. 

Silently gazing long 

On them that wrought him wrong, 

StiU stands die stricken kin^ and to his eyes 
Such tears as old men weep, yet shed not^ rise; 

Lifbng his head at last, as fin}m a trance, he sighs. 
‘Beautiful ev^, O Isoult, wast thou. 

And beautiful art thou now. 

Though never a^dn ^all I, reproaching thee^ 

Make thy proud head more beautiful to me; 

But tbs IS the last r^roach, and this the last 
For^veness that thou hast. 

Lost IS die lost, Isoult^ and past die past! 

O Tnstram, no more shalt thou need to bde 
Thy thought fiom my diough^ sitting at my side, 

Nor need to wresde sore 

"With thy great love and with thy oath, 

For now Deadi leaves diee loyal unto both. 

Even as thou wouldst have been, for evermore. 

Now, after all thy pam, thy brow looks glad. 

But I lack all dungs that I ever had, 

My wife, my fnend, yea, even my jealous rage, 

And empty is the house of my old age. 

Behold, I have laboured all my days to part 
Tliese two, that were die dearest to my heart 
Isoult, I would hs\ e fenced thee from men’s sight, 

My treasure, that I found so very fair, 

The treasure I had taken widi a snare* 

To keep thee mme, tbs v as ray hfe’s delight. 

And now die end is come, alone I stand. 

And the liand that lies in dune is not my hand ’ 
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NotMng is.Enough . . 

Nothing IS enoughl 
No, thou^ our all be spent - 
He^s exttemest love, 
Spirit’s whole mtmt^ 

Ail that nerve can feel, 

All that brain invent, - 
SuU beyond appeal 
, Will Dmne Desire 
Yet more excellent 
Freaous cost require 
Of this mortal stuff, — 

Never be content 
Till oursdves be fire, 
Nothmg IS enou^< 


vViOuTheldok 

Once, only once, never agam, never. 

The idle curve my hand traces m air, . 

The first flush on the doud lost m the morning’s hei^it^ 
Meeting of the eyes and tremble of delight. 

Before the heart IS aware 
Gonel to return never i^n, neverl 

, Futunty flows toward me, all thmgs come 
Smooth-flowing, and ere this pulse beat they are bound 
In fixity that no repenting power can free;. 

They are with Egypt and widi Nmevdi, 

Cold as a grave in the ground; 

And still, undated, all thmgs toward me come. 

Why is all strange? Why do Inot grow used? 

Tlie npple upon the stream that nothmg stays. 

The bou^ above, m ^ory of warm h^t wavmg slow. 
Trouble me, enchant me, as vddi the stream I flow 
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Lost into the endless da^s. 

Why is all strange^ Why do I not grow used* 

EtemiQr! Wliere heard I dtat so!) woid* 

Like one ^at, nio\'jng tluough a foreign street. 
Has felt upon him bent from far some cjmc>t look. 
Yet sees not whence^ and feigns that he misiool, 

I marvel at my own heart-bear. 

Eternity! how learnt I tliat far w'ord* 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


HannakcrhhH 

Sally IS gone tliat was so kindh , 

Sally IS gone from Hannakcr I h*l 
And the bnar grows cvcrsincv tlvn s>h’"K)}y 
And ever since then tlie cHpp r i<. * f H, 

And the sweeps Iia\c falkn f’om I f •nr?! t ^ M'll 


Hannakcr Ihll is in dcsol moii 
Rum a-top and a /icid iinphM, tf 
And Spirits that call on a falhn.’ .'*1, 
Spinis ihai loved her cahinj: i -‘i-d 
Spints 3bro.id m a wirdv t.erc. 


Spirits that call and no ore . 

\r.cln«craFlou:,tvTi;> 

Nut-ap'ou-jfcm'- 
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Recaon Emugh 

‘Who knows what a man may think? 

To whom do the buds confide 
Whether ^e will have tears to dnnk 
And an hungry heart to hide^ 

Come, bandage your eyes, 

Give ear thou^ he hes 

Por milkmai ds and queens and gipsy-pnncess^ 

Dream and kiss blmdfold or starve upon guesses ' 

She sang these words and curtseyed my heart said 
That thou^ all heard my &ce alone was red, ^ 

Thou^ all hands dapped her mine alone kept soil, - 
Yet I perchance to praise had the best will 
Now sails she, like a spirit taking leave, 

Through those glass doors to where the gardens gloom 
While dim stars filter throu^ theiilmy eve 
Would she walk lonely throng sweet soleimi places^ 
She should be viewed while their spell on her ^ice is. 
Break fice, my soul, good manners are thy tombl 

WALTER DE LA MARE 


TheScnbe 

What lovely thmgs 
Thy hand ^th made 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In Its emerald shade, 
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The seed of die grass, 

Tlie speck of stone 
Wlucli die x(‘<iN faring ant 
Stirs — and hastes on ! 

Tliough I should sit 
By some tam in diy hills, 
Using Its ink 
“ As die spirit wills 
To w rile of £ardi*5 w onders, 
Its live, w'illed diings, 

Flic w’ould die ages 
On soundless wings 
£rc unto Z 
My pen drew nigh, 

Let'iathon told, 

And dielionc3>fl): 

And still w’ould remiin 
, Mywdtto trj'~ 

My worn reeds hml^cn, 

Tlie dark ram dry. 

All words fonjoiien - 
Tlioii, Lord, and I. 


i 

Hiou angel face’ - like a smill exquistit. tag.,, 
Snell soma old ChineiA; 

Once <pent liis Io\e and tkill on - M»utli to .«gt 
In hope Kj dot mtd pn^oncr to pit i e, 

And then had tmpij left, tircf hj b rl lx nJ 
^Vh?t di.ath \ o.ild do m *e{tinp fri* dj • t "-tk 


/fV// 

\\ i I I'v* w h* .% ■ 1 1 “■ Ilf t! 'I' . 
Shall no rmre a - , 
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Nor the ram 'mdse lamentation 
'When ^ wmd 

How will fere the world whose wonder 
Was die very proof of me^ 

Memory fades, must the remembered 
Pendimgbe^ 

Oh, when this my dust surrenders 
Hand, foot, bp, to dust agam. 

May these lo^ and lovmg feces 
Please other men 1 
May the rusting harvest hedgerow 
Still the Travdler*s Joy entwine. 

And as happy children gather 
Posies once mme 

Look thy last on all thin^ lovely. 

Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense m deadily sluniber 
Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing, 
Smce diat all dungs thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from diose who loved them 
In other days. 


The Song of the Mad Prmce 

Who said, ‘Peacock Pie’ ? 

The old King to the sparrow 
Who said, ‘Crops are npe’ ? 

Rust to die harrow 
Who said, ‘"Where sleeps die now^ 
Where rests she now her head, 
Bathed m eve’s loveliness ’ ^ — 
That’s what I said 

"Who said, *Ay, mum’s the woid 
SextoRtt} willow 
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Who said, ‘Green dusk for dreams, 
Moss for a pillow*? 

Who said, ‘All Time's delight 
Hath she for narrow bed. 

Life’s troubled bubble broken’? 
That’s ^hat I said. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
Eager Spring 

Whirl, snow, on the bladcbird’s chatter; 
You will not hmder his song to come. 

East wmd. Sleepless, you cannot scatter 
Qumce-bud, almond-bud, 

Little grape-hyacmth’s 
Qustermg brood, « 

Nor unfurl the tips of the plum. 

No half-bom stalk of a hly stops; 

There is sap m the storm-tom bush. 

And, ruffled by gusts in a snow-blurred cops 
‘Pity to wait’ sings a thmsh. 

Love, there are few Spnngs left for us; 

Th^ go, and the count of them as th^ go 
Makes surer the count that is left for us. 

More than the East wind, more than die sno\« 
1 would put back these hours that bnng 
Buds and bees and are lost; 

I would hold the night and the host; 

To save for us one more Sprmg 

*I am Tired of the Wind— • * 

I am toed of the wind - 
Oh, wind, wind, be cjuiet ... 



GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


I am burdened by die days 
Of Yrailmg and long not. 

The heavy trees are dunned. 

The dou^ lose dieir ways ... 
There’s no rest m my mmd 

When the wmd &Us the tarn falls, 
The air has no more breath. 
The'oeasdess ‘Hush’ tof ram 
Is what etermty saith 
The hills grown near and tdl 
Let down a misty mane ... 
Endlessness weighs on all. 


JOHN MASEFIELD - 

The Yam of the *Loch Achrt^ 

The Loch Achrc^ was a dipper tall 
With seven-and-twenty hands in all 
Twenty to hand and reef and haul, 

A skipper to sail and mates to bawl 
‘Tally on to the tadde-&ll. 

Heave now ’n’ start h», heave ’n’ pawll’ 

Hear the yam of a sailor, 

An old yam learned at sea 

Her crew were dupped and they said ‘Farewell, 
So-long, my Tome, my lovely gdl. 

We sail to-day if we fetch to hell. 

It’s time we tadded the wheel a spell.’ 

Hear the yam of a sailor. 

An old yam learned at sea. 

The dodsside loafers talked on die quay 
The day that she towed down to sea* 



JOHN MASHFICLD 

Nose between paws, to hear the surf 
Of wind in the beeches drowsily. 

There was our fox bred lustily 
Three years before and there he berthed, 
Under the beech-roots snugly earthed, 

With a roof of hint and a floor of chalk 
And ten bitten hens* heads each on its stalk, 
Some rabbits* paws, some fiir from scuts, 

A badger*s corpse and a smell of guts 

Parr Holy Peter 

The blue laguna* rocks and quivers, 

Dull gurgling eddies twist and spm, 

Tlie climate does for people*s hvers, 

It*s a nasty place Ni anchor in 
Is Spam^ port. 

Fever port^ 

Port of Holy Peter. 

The town begins on the sea-beaclies. 

And the town’s mad with the stinging hies, 
The dnnkmg water’s mosdy leeches. 

It’s a &r remove from Paradise 
Is Spamsh port. 

Fever port, 

Port of Holy Peter. 

There’s sand-ba^mg and throat-shttmg, 

And quiet graves in the sea slime, 

Stabbuig, of course^ and rum-hitting, 

Dirti and dnnk, and stink, and crime, 

In Spanish port^ 

Fever por^ 

Port of Holy Peter. 

All the day the wind’s blowing 
From the sick swamp below the hills. 
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All night the pfague’s growing, 

And die dawh brings the fever dulls. 
In Spanish port, 

Fever port. 

Port of Holy Peter. 

You get a durst there’s no slabng, 

^ You get the dulls and fever-shakes. 
Tongue ydlow and head aching, 

And then die sleep that never wakes 
And all the year die heat’s baking, 

The sea rots and die earth quakes, 

In Spanish port, 

Fever port. 

Port of Holy Peter 


WILFRID GIBSON 


Bytht Weir 

A scent of esparto grass - and agdn 1 recall 
Hie hour we spent by the war of die paper-null. 

Watching together die curving thunderous fell 
Of frodung a^er, bemused by the roar until 
My nund was as blank as the speckless dieets that wound 
On the hot sted ironmg rollers perpetually turning 
In the humnung dark rooms of the imll—dl sense and 
By the stunmng and dazdmg oblmon of hill-waters drowned 

And my heart was empty of memory, hope, and desire 
Till, rousmg, 1 looked aftoh on your fece as you gazed — 
Behind you an old gnarled feuit-tree m one still fire 
^Of umumerable flame m die sun of October 
Scarlet and gold that the first white fiost would spill 
With eddying flicker and*patter of dead leaves feUing - 
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I looked on your iaoe as an outcast from Eden recalling 
A vision of Eve as she dalli&l, bewildered and stiil. 

By the seipent-enarcled Tree of Knowledge that flamed 
With gold and scarlet of good and evil, her eyes 
Rapt on the nver of life: then bright bid untamed 
By the labour and sorrow and fear of a world that dies, 

Your ignorant eyes looked up into mine; and I knew 
That never our hearts should be one tdl your young bps had 
tasted 

The core of the bitter-sweet fruit, and, wise and toil-wasted, 
You should stand at my shoulder an outcast from Eden too. 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTTi^ 

Per Iter Tenebncosiim 

Enough! Why should a man bemoan 
' A Fate that le^s the natural wi 
Or think himself a worthier ont 
Than those who braved it m th 
If only gladiators died, 

Or heroes. Death would be his 
But have not little maidens gone 
And Lesbia*s sparrow - all alom 


*Our Friends Go With Us 

Our friends go with us as we go 
Down the long path where Beau ids, 
Where all we love forgathers, so 

Why should we fear to join our friends^ 

Who would survive them to outlast 
His children; to outwear his feme - 
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Left when the Triumph has gone past - 
To win from Age, not Tune, a name^ 

Tiien do not shudder at tlm knife 
That Death’s mdifferent hand dnves home. 
But with the Stnvets leave die Strife, 

Nor, after Caesar, dculk m Rome 


ALFRED NOYES 

Seagu/Ks on tie Serpenttne 

Memory, out of the mist, in a long slow npple 
Breaks, bhndly, agamst the diore 
The mist has buned the town m its own obhvion 
This, this IS die sea once more. 

Mist - mist - brown mist; but a sense m the air of snow-flakes* 
1 stand where the npples die. 

Lift up an atm and wait, tdl my lost ones know me, 

Whed overhead, and cry. 


Salt m the eyes, and the seagulls, mewing and swoopme 

Snatching the bread fiom my hand, - 

Brushmg my hand with theu: breasts, m swift caresses 
To show that diey understand 


Oh, why ate you so aftaid? We are all of us exiles! 
Wheel back in your damorous rings* 

We have all of us lost the sea, and we all remember 
But you - have wmgs 



HERBERT E. PALAfER 


The Fiddler aid the Gvrl 


But the root of the matter is I am gtowmg old, 

And kicking at the barriers. There’s gr^ in my hair. 
An ice-cold sediment dropping throu^ my veins, 
My body has lost its sprmg, my brain its Swiftness 
Poor am 1 as a mouse in a timber-yard, * 

And I am glad that there must come an End. 

I hved on hope once; felt my spint uplifted 
By some dream-prospect of established greatness. 
Hoped for a Crown and wore 14 Poxver and was neb; 
Possessed throu^ every misfortune and restraint; 

In Desolation was a kii^ of king. 

The regal ACailowe built not firmer dian I, 

For Getting was just Hoping. Now Life’s different. 
All’s going away, fedmg, and shppmg fiom me. 

And Deadi seems friendly. 


But then, yesterday. 

As I sat fiddhng on my slackened heartstrmgs, 

Brooding and bidng, wishing Death would take me, 

In squahd disillusion of tired spint 
Tracing upon the cver-penshmg page 
An acid sonnet with some mahee m it, 

There stole on me a hand - as if from Heaven - 
Your hand. - You entered, and stood looking at me 
And now my fiddle-strmgs grow taut again, 

And there’s sweet music nestlmg in die frame 


So 1 can say, ‘To die wmds with Hope' What’s Hopei’ 
Say it unscathed, set fiee from wrath and pain. 

What’s Hope to me when the mstrument is speakmg' 

Only by this I pay my lease of hfe 

My Mdle dugs! Let hopes d« sdie« diey 


’ soared. 
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Oh, Fll not chide you for your swift intrusion 1 
Nor make you shy that you have given me kindness 
As sens ele ss as the sun’s tap on die hiU 
Or the soft-footed south wmd*s wanderings. 

Heaven’s sense it was, as sudden as vwd or sun; 

Yet timely, ]ust a touch from the blue sky. 

And die root of the matter is I am growing old 
And you’ve half saved me — No* it is not Passion 
If It ^ould ever diake you, make no sign. 

Nor let your thouj^t run on my slam discreuon 
That I should smg of you ’neath sun or star. 

You die Sun’s flag, for 1 kneel down to the Sun 
And the whole curving radiance of blue dty, 

That bieaddi that holds all Wonder and pure Reason 
Though diere’s a stretch of severing years between us, 
Deep chasms of mght and ored exper^ce, 

You a fliir child, and 1 pushed bach by Time. 

No * there’s no union of our outward selves, 

The xnortal trappu^ of the central senses 
You so a^ow, 1 withenng, you the wild rose. 

Song’s eglanune, die hyacmth cupola. 

Or the jumper, £h}ah’s cdoaking tower. 

Any flur flower thatf s flagrant m the Spnng, 

The Spnng itself, and dien the Sun of Sprmg 

Y ou were all that to me, like a maid to a lover, 
Touchu^ my darkness with soft kmdlmg fingers, 

The rays of your spint duiung through my spmt 
Till I was pmned to Heaven and the light again, 

I Earth’s sad dod, and you a shaft from die Sun 

How shall 1 thank you? Praise what lies beyond you 
And all about you, and m the heart of Day, 

Do It in this, the bow along the wire, 

Scattenng a trail of music on die silence 
As I press forward, acolyte, and knowing 
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I can do nothing save respond and follow 
As the Earth follows the Sun, yet does not follow - 
Its worn &ce tilting to the fieiy radiance - 
Swinging around in die wide severing void. ' " 

But I’d speak plainer, change the speech’s figure. 

The body’s betwera us, that’s the actual severance. 

Yet almost nothing if I break with Time 
And let the dean stripped ^int touch die spirit. 

In any thousand years wha?s death and change! 

What’s bhght and age, or any sudden thmg 
That starts new life out of life’s perishmg! - 

There are no walls between us, only chasms. 

The abysses of the fledi, the sinews’ cleavage, 

(Both voice and sight go out upon die uplands) 

And these will dose as they have closed befbre. 

The Spint-sumimt towers firm through Death and Change. 
And I’ll see plamer ere the cenmi^s gone, 

And know what stole upon me m strange guise 
For every Spring it comes — shakes me, dien goes 

Rock Pdgnm 

Let die damned nde their earwigs to Hell, but let me not jom them. 
For why diould I covet die ude, or m meanness purlom diem? 
They are sick, they have chosen the path of their apple-green folly. 
I will turn to my mountams of hgh^ and ray mauve melancholy. 

• Let dieir hands get the pnmrose - God wreadie me! - of lowland 
-andlagland. 

For me the small yellow tormentil of headi-lull and crag-land, 
ftfen’s days ate as grass, his thou^t but as thisde-seed wmd-sowry 
I will plod up the pass, and nounsh the turf with my shm-bone. 

I should stay for a day, I should seek m high faith to reclaim 
diem! 

But die threadbare beat straw, and the hole m my shirt will enflame 
them. 



HERBERT £. PALltlER Si 

Tfa^ ate blinder than moles, for they see but tlie flies in God’s 
honey. 

And they eat off dieir soles; and fliey kneel to die Moloch of Money. 

Tliey have squeezed my mouth dumb, dicir clutdi for a year yet 
may rankle 

1 vriil ue Robm Death to my side, vath lus claw on my ankle. 

Let them come, suck and drum, and assail me across the grey 
boulders. 

I will flutter my toes, and ratde the screes on dieir shoulders. 

Let die damned get to Hell ahd be qmck, while decision is eady. 
I will ue a red rose to my suck, and phuit my feet squarely. 

My back shall be blmd on dieir spite, and my rump on dieir folly, 
1 will plod up the ridge to die n^t^ past the crimson-green holly. 


JAMES JOYCE 

Strings tn Ae Earth 

Strmgs m die earth and air 
Ma^ music sweet, 

Strmgs by die nver whete 
The willows meet. 

There’s music along die river 
For Love wanders there. 

Pale flowers on his mande, 
Dark leaves on his hair 

All softly playmg, 

"With head to the music ben^ 
And fillers strayu^ 

Upon an instrument 



JAMES STEPHENS 
The Centaurs 

Playing upon tlie lull three centaurs were! 

They lifted eadi a hoof* They stared at mel 
And stamped die dust! 

They stamped the dust! Thqr snuffed upon the air* 

And all dieir movements had the fierce glee . 

Of power, and prid^ and lust* 

Of power and pnde and lust! Then, with a shout,. 

They tossed their heads, and wheeled, and galloped round, 
* In furious brotherhood ! 

In ftinous brotherhood! Around, about, 

They charged, they swerved, they leaped! 

Then, bound on bound. 

They raced into the wood! 

The Mem-deep 

The long-rdllmg, 

Steady-pduring, 

Deep-trenched 
Green biUdw; 

The wide-topped, 

Unbrdken, 

Green-glacid, 

Slow-sliding, 

Cold-flushmg, 

- On — on - on -= 

ChiU-rushmg, 

Hush -hushing, 

...Hush -hushing . 
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Last Snmv 

Although snow still lingers 

Heaped on tlie ivy’s blunt webbed fingers 

And paint ing tiee-trunks on one side. 

Here m this sunht nde 

The iiesh unchnstened things appear, 

Leaf, spathe and stem, 

With crumbs of earth dingmg to them 
To show the way they came, 

But no flower yet to tell their name, 

And one green spear 
Stabbmg a dead leaf from below 
Kills wmter at a blow. 


Culhai Sands v 

Here lay a frur frit land. 

But now Its townships, kirks, grav^axds 
Beneath bald hills of sand 
Lie, buried deep as Babylonian shards 

But gales may blow again; 

And like a sandglass turned about 
The hills in a dry ram 
Will flow away and the old land look out, 

f 

And where”now hedgehog ddves 
And comes hollow their long caves 
Houses will build themselves 
And tombstones rewrite names on dead men’s graven 
«3 
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'Autumn 

The leaves hang on.the bouglis 
Filemot^ odireous, 

Or &11 and strangdy greet 
Green blades of winter wheat. 
The long buds of the beech 
Point where-they cannot leach. 

A sad Telemachus, 

I stand under the boughs, . 
Pauent Pdielope, 

Her heart across die sea. 

Another year unweaves 
Her web of wasted leaves. 

Is bud and leaf and flower 
All we are waiting for? 

But we sliall wait again 
When these are gone, and then . 
Wlien they are gone and gone 
Penelope alone 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

FaUn^Askep 

Voices moving about in the quiet house 
Thud of feet and a muffled shuttmg of doors 
Everyone Owning Only die clocks are alert 

Out m die night there’s autumn-smdling gloom 
Crowded widi whispenng trees; across the park 
k hollow ay of hounds l«ke londy bells: 

And I know diat the douds are moving across die moon. 
Hie low, ted, nsing moon. Now herons call 



SICGFRICO SASSOON 


And 'wiaa^e by their pool, and hooting owls 
Sail from the wood above pale stooks of oats 

Waiting for sleep, I drift from tlioughts like tlicse; 
And where to-day was dreatn-like, build my dreams. 
Music ... there was a bright white room below, 

And someone singing a song about a soldier, 

One hour, two hours ago and soon the song 
Will be 'last ntghi% but now the beauty swings 
Across my bram, ^ost of remembered chords 
Which s till can make sudi radiance in my dream 
Thatl can watdi the marching of my soldiers. 

And count dieir £ices, faces, sunlit faces 

Falhng asleep die herons, and the hounds . 
September m the darkness; and die world 
Fve known, all fading past me mto peace 


Presences Perjected 

1 looked on that prophetic land 
Where, manifested 1^ their powers, 

Presences perfected stand 

Whom mght and d:^ no more command 

With shine and shadows of earthly hours 

I saw diem Numberless they stood 
Half-way toward heaven, that men might mar k 
The grandeur of their ^osthhood 
Burning divindy on the dark 

Names had they none. Throu^ spint alone 
They tnumphed, die makers of 
Whose robes like flames were round thpm blown 
By winds which raved from the unknown 
Btebus of earth’s ancestral mind 
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^ TheBxders 

At the dead centre of the boundless plain 
Does our "way end^ Our horses pace and pace 
Like steeds forever labouring on a dbield, 

Keepuig their sohtary heraldic courses. 

Our horses move on such a ground, for diem 
Perhaps the progress is all ease and pleasure, 

But it is heavy work for u^ the nders, 

Whose hearts have flown so far ahead they are lost 
Long past all findmg 
While we sit staring at the same horizon. 

• 

Time has such curious stretches, we are told. 
And generation after generation 

travel diem, sad stationary joum^. 

Of what device, what meanm^ 

Yet these coursers 

Have seen all and will see all. Suppliandy 
The rodcs will melt, die sealed horizons fall 
Before their onset - and the places 
Our hearts have hid m wiU be viewed by strangers 
Sittmg where we are, breadung the fbre^ air 
Of the new realm they have inherited. 

But we diall fldl here on the plain. 

It may be 

These steeds would stumble and the long road end 
(So legend s^s) if they should lack dieir nders. 
ButfhenaridQr 

& alw^ easy to And. Yet we All a saddle 
At least. We sit where others have sat before us 
And odiers will sit after us 
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It cannot be 

These animals know dieir nders, mark the change 
When one makes way for another. It cannot be 
They know this wmtiy wilderness from spnng 
For they have come from regions dreadful past 
All knowledge They have borne upon their saddles 
Forms fiercer than &e uger, borne them cahxily 
As they bear us now. 

And so we do not hope 
That their great coal-black glossy hides 
Should keep a gjlimmer of the autumn hght 
We still remember, when our hmbs were weightless 
As red leaves on a tree, and our silvery breaths 
Went on before us like new-nsen souls 
Leading our empty bodies through the air 
Aprmcely dream Now all that golden country 
razed as bare as Troy We cannot return. 

And shall not see the kingdom of our heirs 

These beasts are mortal, and we who fall so lightly, 

Fall so heavily, are, it is said, immortal 

Such knowledge should armour us agamst all chang e, 

And this monotony Yet these worn sad dles 
Have powers to charm us to obhviousness 
They were appomted for us, and die scent of the ancient 
leather 

Is strong as a spell So we must mourn or rejoice 
For this our seat, our station, our inhentance, 

As if It were all This plam all. This journey all. 


Tht Journey 


First m the North The black sea-tangle beaches, 
Bnne-bitter stillness, tablet strewn morass, 

Tad women against the dry with heads covered, 

-The witch's house belpw the black-toodied mountain. 
Wave-echo in the roofless chapel. 
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A race whose &bled skill in &lconiy 
Was used on the small song-birds and a winged 
And blinded Desdny ... I think that only 
Winged ones know the highest 63010 is so lonely. 

There in a land, austere and elegant^ 

The castle seemed an arabesque in music; 

We moved in an lialludnanon bom 
Of silence, whidi like mudc gave us lotus 
To eat, perfummg bps and our long eyelids 
As we trailed over the sad summer grass, 

Or sat beneath a smoodt and mournful tree. 

And Time passed, suavely, impercepably. 

But Dagobert and Peregrine and I 
Were children dien; we walked like shy gazelles 
Among the mudc of the thm flower-bells. 

And hfe soil held some promise, - never ask 
Of wha^ — but life seemed less a stranger, then, 

Tlian ever after in this cold existence. 

* I always was a htde outside life, - 
And so the things we toudi could comfort me^ 

I loved the shy dreams we could hear and see - 
For I was like one dead, like a small ghost, 

A htde cold air wandering and lost 

All day widun the straw-roofed arabesque 
Of the towered casde and the sleepy gardens wandered 
We; diose dehcate paladins the waves 
Told us fantastic legends that we pondered 

And the soft leaves were breasted like a dove. 
Crooning old mournful tales of untrue love. 

Wlicn night came, soundmg like the growtii of trees. 
My gtcat-grandmotlier bent to say good-niglit, 

And die enchanted moonlight seemed transformed 
Into the silvery tinkling of an old 
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And ggntle music-box that played a tunc 
Of Cuceati enchantments and &r seas. 

Her voice was lulhng like the splash of diess 
When she had given me her good-mght kiss, 

There, in her lengthened shadow, 1 saw diis 
Old militar y ghost widi mayfly whiskers, - 
Poorliaimless creature, blown by die cold wind, 
Boasting of unseen unreal victoncs 
To a hii^ unbelieving world uhkmd, - 
For all the batdes that this wamor fought 
Were with cold poverty and helpless age - 
His spoils were belters from the wmter's n^e. 

And so for ever through his braggart voice^ 

Throu^ all that martial trumpei*s sound, his soul 
Wept with a htde sound so pitiful, 

Knowmg diat he is outside life for ever 
With no one that will warm or comfort him 
He IS not even dead, but Death’s buffoon 
On a bare stage, a shrunken pantabon 
His mihtaty banner never fell. 

Nor his account of victones, the stones 
Of old apocryphal misfortunes, glones 
Which comforted his heart m later hfe 
When he was the Napoleon of the schoolroom 
And all die victones he gamed were over 
Little boys who would not learn to spell 

All day withm the sweet and anaent gardens 
He had my childish self for audience — 

Whose body flat and strange, whose pale strai gVif ha»r 

Made me appear as diou^ I had been drowned - 

(We all have the remote ait of alegend) - 

And D^obert my btodier whose large stiength. 

Great body and grave beau^ stiU reflect 

The Angevm dead kings from whom we spnng. 

And sweet as the young tender winds that sur 
In hieikets when die earliest flower-bells sing 
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The summer palaces on slopes, the terraces^ 

And the silken girls bringing sheriieL 
Then the camel men curs&g and grumbling 
And running away, and wanting them hquor and women, 
And the ni^t-fires going ou^ and the lack of shelters, 

And die dues hostile and the towns unfriendly 
And die villages dirty and charging high prices* 

A hard dme we had of it. 

At die end we preferred to travel all night, 

Sleepmg in snatdies. 

With the voices singmg m our ears, saymg 
That this was all folly. 

Then at dawn we came down to a temperate valley, 

Wetj below the snow Hn^ smelling of vegetation; 

With a runnmg stream and a water-mill beating the darkncs^ 
And three trees on the low sl^. 

And an old white horse galloped aw^ m the meadow. 

Then we came to a tavern with vine-leaves over die hnrel, 
Six hands at an open door dicmg for pieces of silver. 

And feet kickmg the emp^ wme-skins. 

But there was no information, and so we condnued 
And arrived at evenmg, not a moment too soon 
Finding the plac^ it was (you may say) sansiactor}'. 

All this was a long time ago, I remember, 

And I would do it again, but set down 
This set down 

This* were we led all diat way for 

Birth or Death.^ There was a Birth, certainly, 

We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birdi and death, 

But had thought diey were different; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 

We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ease here, in die old dispensation. 

With an alien people dutching their gods. 

I should be glad of another death. 
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Rhapsody on a WmdyN^ht 


Twdve o’dodk. 

^ Along the reaches of the street 
Held in a lunar ^thesis, 

Whispering lunar incantations 
Dissolve die floors of memory 
And aU its dear relations. 

Every stteet lamp ihatl pass 
Beats like a fatalistic drum, 

And throu^ the spaces of the dark 
Midni^t shakes t^ memory 
As amadman shakes a dead geramum. 

Half-past one, 

The street-lamp sputtered, 

The^treet-lamp muttered. 

The street-lamp said, 'Regard that woman 
•Who hesitates toward you m the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a gnn. 

You see the border of her dress 
Is tom and stained widi sand, 

And you see the comer of her ^ 

Twists like a crooked pm ’ 

The memory throws up high and dry 
A. crowd of twisted dungs, 

A twisted branch upon the beach 
Eaten smooth, and polished 
As if die world gave up 
The secret of its ^eleton, 

Stiff and white. 

A broken sprmg m a factory yard. 

Rust diat dmgs to the form that the strength has left 
and curled and ready to snap 

Half-past two, 

The street-lamp said. 
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‘Remark the cat which flattens itself in die gutter, 

Slips out Its tongue 

And devours.a morsel of ranad butter.* 

So the hand of the chiM, automatic^ 

Slipped out and picketed a toy that was running along the quay 
I could see nothing behmd that child’s eye. 

I have seen eyes in the street 
Trymg to peer through lighted shutters, 

And a crab one afternoon m a poo^ 

An old crab with bamades on his back, ' 

Gnpped the end of a suck which I held lum. 

Half-past three, 

Tlie lamp sputtered, 

Tlie lamp muttered m the dark 
The lamp hummed. 

‘Regard the moon, 

La lune ne garde aucune rancune, 

She winks a feeble eye, 

She smiles into comers. 

She smooths die hair of the grass. 

The moon has lost her memory; 

A washed-out smallpox cracks her face, 

Her hand twists a paper rose, 

That smells of dust and eau de Cologne, 

Slie IS alone 

Widi all the old nocturnal smells 
That cross and cross across her brain.’ 

'Tlie reminiscence comes 
Of sunless dry geraniums 
And dust m crevices, , 

Smells of diesmuts m the street^ ' 

And female smells in shuttered rooms. 

And dgareites m corndors 
And cocktail smells in bars. 

Tlie lamp said, 

‘Four o’dodc. 
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' Here is the number on the door. 

Memory! 

You have the key, 

The httle lamp spreads a nng on the stair, 

Mount 

The bed is open, the tooth-brush hangs on the wall. 
Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life.’ 

The last twist of the knife. 

The HoUaw Men. 

APenny for the Old Guy 


1 

We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 
Headpiece filled with straw. Alas* 

Our ^ed voices, when 
We whisper together 
Are quiet and meanu^less 
As wind m dry glass 
Or rats’ feet over broken glass 
In our dry cellar 

Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion. 

Those who have crossed 
With direct eyes, to death’s other Kin g do n) 
Remember us — at dl - not as lost 
Violent souls, but only 
As the hollow men 
The stuffed men 


n 

Eyes 1 dare not meet m dreams ‘ 
In death's dream kmgdom 
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These do not appear : 

There, the eyes are 
Sunlight on a broken column 
There, is a tree swmgmg 
And voices are 
In the wmd’s smging 
More distant and more solemn 
Than a £ulmg star. 

Let me be no nearer 
In death’s dream kmgdom 
X.et me also wear « 

Such deliberate disgmses 

Rat’s coat^ crowskm, crossed staves 

In a field 

Behavmg as the wmd behaves 
No nearer - 

Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom 


m 

This is the dead land 

This is cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supphcauon of a dead man’s hand 

Under the twinkle of a fading star. 

Is It like this 

In death’s odier kingdom 
Walking alone 
At the hour when we are 
Trembhng widi tenderness 
Lips that would kiss 
Form prayers to broken stone 
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IV 

Tlie qres aie not here 

There are no eyes here 

In this valley of dying stars 

In this hollow valley 

This brokea jaw of our lost kingdoms 

In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 
And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid nver 

Sightless, unless 

The eyes reappear 

As the perpetual star 

MulaBabate xose 

Of death’s twilight ku^dom 

The hope only 

Of empty men. ' 


V 

ffere we go round the pnddypear 
Prickly pear pnekly pear 
Hen we go round ihe prtckly pear 
At five o’clock m the mormng 

Between the idea 
And the reahty 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

FOR trims is the KINGDOM 
Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the Shadow 
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LIFE IS VERY LONG 

Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow 

FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM 

For Thine is 
Life IS 

For Thine is the 

Thts ts the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Thts IS the way the world ends 
Not with a hang hut a whimper. 


F. W. HARVEY 

Ducks 

I 

From troubles of the world 
I turn to ducks, 

Beautiful comical things 
Sleeping or curled 
Their heads beneath white wings 
By water cool, 

Or finding cunous things 
To eat in vanous mucks 
Beneath the pool. 

Tails uppermost, or waddling 
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Sailor-like on the slioies 
Of ponds, or padding 
- Left* nght* - "With fenhke feet 
"Which are for steady oars 
"When they (white ^eys) float 
Each bud a boat 
Rippling at will the sw^ 

Wide waterway . 

"SVhen ni^t IS feUen ^ creep 
Upstairs, blit drakes and dillies 
Nest wiA pale waterTSjars,*. 
Moonbeams and sha^'^ba^t 
And water-hhes i* — ^ ' — 
Fearful too much to ^p 
Since they’ve no lockl 
To click against the tteth 
Of weasd and fox ^ ^ 

And warm beneath « 


Ate ^gs of doudy 
Whence hungry rats and lean 
Would stsdduly suck 
New life, but for the mien. 
The bold feroaous mien 
Of the mother-duck. 


n 

Yes, ducks are valiant things 
On nests of twigs and straws. 

And ducks are soothy thing g 
And lovely on the lake 
When that the sunlight draws 
Thereon dieir pictures dim 
In colours cool 
And when beneath the pool 
They dabble, and when th^ swim 
And make their npplmg ru^ 

O ducks are beautiful thmgsi 
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But ducks ate comical thmgs* — 

As comical as you 
Quack! 

Thqr waddle round, diqr do. 

They eat all sorts of things, 

And then they quack. 

By bam and stable and stack 
They wander at their will. 

But if you go too near 
Thqr look at you through black 
Small topaz-tmted eyes 
And wish you ilL 
Triangular and dear 
They leave their curious track 
In mud at the water’s edge, ' 

And there amid the sedge 
And slime th^ gobble and peer 
Saying ‘Quack* quadd* 

III 

When God had finished the stars nnd whirl of coloured suns 
He turned His mind from big thmgs to ^hion little ones. 
Beautiful tmy things (like daisies) He made, and then 
He made the comical ones m case jhe mmds of men 
Should sofien and become * 

Dull, humourless and glum* 

And so forgetful of their Maker be 

As to take even themselves — ptue seriously. 

Caterpillars and cats are hvdy and excellent puns* 

All God’s jokes are good - even the practical ones * 

And as for the ducdc, I think God must have smiled a bit ' 

Seeing those bright eyes bhnk on the day He fiishioned it. 

And He’s probably laughing suU at die sound diat came out of its 
bill! 



W.J. TURNER 
Romance 


'When I was but thirteen or so 
1 went into a golden land, 
Qumborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand 

4 

My father died, my brother too. 
They' passed like fl^tu^ dreams, 

1 stood where Popocataped 
In the sunhght ^eams 

I dimly heard the Master’s voice 
And boys &r off at play, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had stolen me away. 

.1 walked m a great golden dream 
To and fro from school — 

Shimng Popocataped 
The dusty streets did rule 

I walked home with a gold dark boy 
And never a word I’d say, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had taken my speech away 


Fairer than any flower - 
O shining Popocataped 
It was diy magic hour : 


The houses, people, traffic seemed 
Thm fading dreams by day, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
They had stolen my soul aw^! 
103 
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India 

They hun^ the velvet dgas in the jungle, 

The spotted jungle ftill of shapeless patches - 
Sometimes they’re leaves, sometimes th^re hanging howei^ 
Sometimes th^re hot gold patdbes of the sun. 

They hunt, the velvet tigers m the jungle! 

What do th^ hunt by glimmering pools of water, 

By the round silver Moon, the Pool of Heaven^ - 
In the striped grass, amid the barkles's trees - 
The stars scattered like eyes of beasts above them! 

What do th^ hunt^ them hot breadi scorchmg msects.^ 
Insects that blunder blmdly in the way, 

Vividly fluttering - they i^o are hunting, 

A.Te glittenng with a tiny ecsta^l 

The grass is flaming and the trees are growmg, 

Fhe very mud is gurgling in the pools, 

Sreen toads ate watchmg, cnmson parrots flymg, 

Fwo pairs of eyes meet one another glowing — 
rhey hunt, the velvet tigers in the jungle. 


Sdence 

It was a bnght day and all the trees were still 
In the deep valley, and the dim Sun glowed; 

The clay m hard-baked Are along the hill 

Leapt throu^ dark trunk^O apples green and gold. 

Smooth, hard and cold, th^ shone like lamps of stone 

Th^ were bnght hubbies bursting from the trees. 
Swollen and suU among the dark green boughs; 

On their bright skins the shadows of the leaves 
Seemed the famt ghosts of summers long since gone, 
Faint ghosts of ghosts, the dreams of ghosdy eyes. 
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There “was no sound between those breathless hills. 
Only the dun Sun hung there, nothing movech 
The thronged, massed, crowded midtitude of leaves 
Hui^ like dumb tongues that loll and ga^ for air 
The grass was thick and stdl, between the trees. 

There were big apples lymg on the ground, 

- Shmmg, quite suU, as thou^ th^ had been stunned 
By soii^ great violent spirit stalking through, 
Leavmg a deep and supernatural cdm 
Round a dead beede upturned m a furrow. 

A valley filled with dark, quiet, leaf-thick trees, 
XiOaded with green, cold, fiwtly ^nmg sun^ 

And in the ^y a great dim burning disc 1- 
Madness it is to watch these twist^ trunks 
And to see nothmg move and hear no sounds 

Le^ s make a noise. Hey' . . . HuUol Hullo ' 


OSBERT SITWELL 
Prologue to England Recbamed 


Amble, tremble into ample phantoms. 
Tumble into theu small wants 
-Such few desires. 

Garden, food, fixes — 

Watch these phantoms 
How they now ate bang, 

Listemng heanpg, 

Looking see 
Loving fear 


Now watch these phamnn^^ ^ 
How they tcanble mto bems 
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While to tinge their moods, stiff-jomted moods, 

The dumb, the sad, the sunset shadow 

Of the old house broods 

Alas, again, the ample phantoms tremble. 

Tumble and crumble out of their few ne^s ~ 

Crumble ... then crumple up. 


On the Coast of Cortmandel 

On the coast of Coromandel 
Dance they to the tunes of Handel, 
Chorally, that coral coast 
Correlates the bone to ghost. 

Till word and Jimb and note seem on^ 
Blending, bindidg act to tone. 

All day long they point the sandal 
On the coast of Coromandel. 
Lemon-yellow legs all bare 
Pirouette to peruqued air 
From the first green shoots of mom, 
Cool as northern hunung-hom. 

Till the nightly tropic wmd 

With Its rough-tongued, grating nnd ' 

Shatters the frail spues of spice. 

Imaged in the lawns of nee 
(Mirror-fiat and mirror green 
Is that lovely water’s sheen) 

Saraband and ngadoon 
Dance diey through tlie purring noon, 
Whole the lacquered waves expand 
Golden dragons on the sand - 
Dragons thatmus^ steaming, die 
From die hot sun’s agony - 
When elephants, of royal blood. 

Plod to bed through lilied mud. 

Then evemng, sweet as any mango. 

Bids them do a gay fandango. 
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Minuet, Jig or ^votte. 

How tiiqr hate the turkey-trot, 

The nautch-dance and Hoe highland fling, 
Just as th^ will never sing 
Any music save by Handd 
On the coast of Coronandel* 


RICHARD CHURCH 


Mud 


Twenty years s^o 
My generauon learned 
To be afraid of mud 
"We watched its vileness grow. 

Deeper and deeper churned 
From earth, spint, and blood 

From earth, sweet-smdhng enou^ 
As moorland, field, and coast. 

Firm beneadi the com, 

Noble to the plough; 

Purified by fi^st 
Every wmter mom 

From blood, die mvisible nver 
Pulsmg fiom the hearts 
Of j;>atient man and beast 
The healer and b&-giver. 

The umon of parts; 

The meaning of the feast. 


From spmt, whidi is man 
Li tnumphant mood. 


Alchemist of pain 
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Changing bad to good; 
Master of the spheres. 

Earth, the king of space, 
Blood, ^e king of time, 
Spirit, their lord and god, 

All tumbled from their place, 
All trodden into slune, 

All mmgled into mud. 


HERBERT READ 

A Short Poem for Armistice Day 

Gatlier or take fierce degree 
trim die lamp set out for sea 
here we are at the workman’s entrance 
clock in and shed your eminence. 

Notwithstandmg, work u diverse ways 
work It diverse days, mulupl} ing four digestions 
here we make artificial Howers 
of paper im and metal thread 

One 6} c one leg one arm one lung 

a s}'ncopatcd sick heart-beat 

the record is not nearh 

that V caves a background to our v ork. 

I ha\ e no po^\ cr therefore hav c pancn«.c 
Tlicse floweii liave no sweet '•tcm 
no lustre in the petal no snen r c 
from fertilising flics and bec«. 

Iso seed thej have no seed 
their tcndnis are of wire and grip 
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the buttonhole the hp 
and never fade 

And vnii not hide thou^hfe 

and lustre go m genuine flowers 

and xnen like flowers are cut 

and withered on a stem 

And will not fede a year or more 

1 studr one in a candlestick 

and there it chngs about the socket 

1 have no power therefore lutve patience 


Bomhtng Casuxdms Spam 

Dolls* feces ate rosier but these were duldten 
their eyes not glass but gleaming gnsde 
dark lenses in whose quicksilveiy 
thesunli^tqvttvered These blenched Ups 
were warm once <ind bn^t with blood 
but blood 

held m a moist bleb of flesh 

not spilt and spatter’d m tousled hau. 

In these shadowy ttesses 
red petals did not rdways 
thus dot and blacken to a scar. 

These ate dead feces 
wasps’ nests ate not more wanly wasren 
wood embers not so greyly afib «* n 

They ate laid out in ranks 
like paper lanterns that have 
after a night of not 
extinct m the dry morning air 



LILIAN BOWES LYON 


Pastoral 

This field lias buned men; is bro\^ ed 
With easy gold; day’s Midas toucli 
Turns all to nchness, only these were ploughed 
By poverty under, pave a roofiess church, 
Kindle no safiion doud. 

Tliese nodimg want, are nameless loam. 

But hungrier bones we knew as boys 
Stand gauntly erect, or ground to brittle scum 
Are gnt m the madiine that still destroys; 

And wolves smg Harvest Home. 

On evening lea unearth long sighs, 

The lingermg testament of tlicir pain; 

Tear open this sepuldired acre until thc} nsc 
And call Peace hypoente, who dumbly stain 
Witli blood her pastoral skies. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
The Pike 

From sliado'R s of rich oaks outpeer 
Die moss-green bastions of ilic w eir, 

Where the quick dipper fonges 
In elver-peopled crevices 
And a small runlet mcklmg doi^ n the •^iuice 
Gossamer music tires not lo unloose 
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Else round the broad pooVs hush 
Notiung sms. 

Unless sometime a stragglmg heifer crush 
Throu^ the thronged spinney 'where the pheasant whirs. 
Or martms m a flash 

Come with wild nurth to dip their magical wings, 

Wilde m die shallow some doomed bulrush swings 
At whose hid root the diver vole's teeth gnash 

And ni^ this topphng reed, sail as die dead 
" The great pike lies, die murderous patriarch. 
Watching the 'waterpit sheer-shelving dark, 

Where throu^ the plash his lithe bright vassals thread 

The rose-flnned roach and bluish bj%am 
And staring ruffe steal up the stream 
Hard by their glutted tyrant, now 
Sail as a sunken bough. 

He on the sandbank hes, 

Sunning hunself long hours 
With stony gorgon eyes 
Westward the hot sun lowers 


Sudden the grey pike changes, and, quivenng, poises for slaughter. 
Intense terror wdsens around him, the shoals scud awrv. but 
there chances 

A chub unsuspecang, the prowlmg fins qmdcen, in fury he 
lances, 

And the miller that opens the hatch stands amazed at the whirl m 
the water 


TXe Poor MarCs Pig 

Already f^en plum-bloom stars the green 
And apple-boughs as knarred as old toads* Wire 

Wear their small roses ere a rose IS seen. 

The buildmg thrush watches old Job who stacks 
Tlie bnght-peeled osiers on the sunny fence 
The pent sow grunts to hear him stumpmg by. 
And tries to push the bolt and scamper dience. 

But her ringed snout soil keeps her to the sty 
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Then out he lets her run; away she snorts 
In bundling gallop for the cottage door, 

With hungry hubbth beggmg crusts and orts, 

Then like a whirlwind bumping round once more; 
Nuzzling the dog, making die pullets run, 

And sulky as a duld when her play’s done. 


F.R. HIGGINS 
FaiJier and Son 

Only last week, walking the hushed fields 

Of our most lovely Meath, now thinned by November, 

I came to where the road from Laracor leads 

To the Boyne nver ~ that seemed more lake than river, 

Stretched in uneasy hght and stnpt of reeds. 

And walkmg longside an old weir 
Of my people’s, where nothing sars - only the shadowed 
Leaden fii^t of a heron up the lean air - 
I went unmanly with gnef, knowing how my father, 

Happy though capave in years, walked last with me there. 

Yes, happy in Meath with me for a day 
He walked, taking stock of herds hid m their own breadun^ 
And nanung colts, gusty as wind, once steered by his hand; 
Lightnings winked m the eyes that were half diy in greeting 
Old fnends - the wild blades, when he galhvant^ die land. 

For that proud, wayward man now my heart breaks - 
Breaks for foat man whose mmd was a secret eyne>. 

Whose kind hand was sole signet of his race, 

Who curbed me, scorned my green ways, yet increasmgly 

Till Death drew its grey blind down his face. 
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And yet 1 am pleased that even my leckiess ways 
Axe hvmg ^lades of his tich calms and passions — 
Witnesses for him and for those fomt namesakes 
Widi-whom now he is one, under yew branches, 
Yes, one m a graven silence no bird breaks. 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


V KX) M Agametmon's Tomb 

All IS d^radauon in the chambers of dead bones. 

Nor maiiile, nor porphyry, but make it worse 
For the mind sees, inside it, to tlu stained wet shroud 
Where all else is dry, and only diat is fluid, 

So axe carven tombs m the core to their cool marble,^ 

The hollowed out heart of it, the inner cdl, 

All 18 degradation m the hails of die dead, 

1 never foou^t other dungs of death, until 

The dimb to My oenae, when the wind and ram 

Stormed at the tombs, when the rocks were as clouds 

Struck sttU m die hurricane, driven to the 

And ram poured in torrents, all the air was water. 

Ihe wet grey Aigohde wept bdow. 

The Winds v^ed and tore their 

The plam of Argos mourned and was m tn«t . 

In mist tossed and diaken, in a sea of wrack. 

This was the place of weepmg, the day of tears, 

As if all the dead were hei^ a all dieir pain, 

■ Not sttUed, nor assuaged, but aching to die bonej 
It was their heU, they had no other than this 

But not alone, it was not nodungness * 

m -mnd And«d,jte P<TO0J, ^ ^ 

Were a diff in a whirlwind, by a wging sea. 

Hidden by the rainstorm pelting dowh from heaven 
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To that hollow valley loud with melancholy; 

But the dark hill opened. And it was the tomb. 

A passage led into it, cut through the lull, 

Echomg, reboundmg with die miUion-nngmg ram. 
With walls, ever higher, till the giant Imtel 
Of huge stone, }agged and immense, rough-hewn 
That held up the mountain: it was night withm: 

Silence and peace, nor sound of wind nor rain, 

But a huge dome, glowing widi die day from out 
Let in by die narrow door, diHiised by diat. 

More like some cavern under ocean’s lips, 

Fme and mcredible, diminished in its stones. 

For the hand of man had fitted them, of dwindling siz^ 
Row after row, round all the hollow dome, 

As scales of fish, as of the ocean’s fins, 

Pinned with bronze flowecs that were, now, all fellen. 
But the stones kept dieir symmetry', then: separate shape 
To die dome’s high cupola of giant stone; 

All was high and solemn m the cavern tomb. 

If diis was dead], dien death was poetry, 

First architecture of the man-made years. 

This was peace for the aonirsed Atndte. 

Here lay Agamemnon in a cell beyond, ' 

A htde room of death, behind die solemn dome 
Not burnt, nor codined, but laid upon the soil 
With a golden mask upon his dead man’s face 
For a htde realm of h^t widim that shadowed room* 
And ever the sun came, every day of life, 

Tliough less than star-point m that stariy sky, 

To the shadowed mendian, and sloped again, 

Nor ht his armour, nor the mask upon lus face, 

For diQf burned in eternal nighty they smouldered in it. 
Season followed season, there was summer in the tomb, 
Through hidden crevice, down that point of light, 
Summer of loud wings and of the ghosts of blossom. 

One by one, as harvesters, all heavy laden, 
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The bees sou^t their corridor into the dome 
Witbhon^ of the asphodel, the flower of death, 

Or thyme, xam-so^den, and more sweet for tha^ 

Here was their honeycomb, high m the roof, 

I heard sweet summer &om their drumming wmgs, 
Though it wept and rained and was the tune of teais, 
Th^ made low music, they murmured in the tomb. 
As dronu^ nuns throi^h nU a shuttered noon, 

Who prayed m this place of death, and knew it not 

How sweet such death, with honey from the flowets, 
A Utde air, a htde light, and drone of wmgs. 

To long monotony, to prison of the toinb< 

But he did not know it His bones, pidted 
Were any other bones The tnck is in our mmd* 
They love not a bed, not raiment for theu bones. 
They ate happy on cold stone or m the aching water. 
And neither care, nor cate not, they ate only 
It once was Agamemnon, and we think hun happy 
0 false, false hope* How empty his happmess, 

All for a fine cavern and die hum of bees 


EROM Bohenwni, Prmce of Antioch 

We walked m lemon-woods 
And in the orang&^rove, 

^d dimbed through cactus to the villa of the dwarves 
Laid out like a mandoline ' 

A wall was the shell of i^ 

A low, round wall 

With monsto on the sky-hne, on the nm of it, 

In parody of statues on a colonnade 

Not saints but satyrs, figurants of sm 


Giants with donkeys’ hwds, 

Moustached Hussars, 

Most, with guitars, for a modung serenade 
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And the villa, in the midst of them, 

With mirrored ball-room 

And statues of ancestors in smts of marble 

Talkmg from the walls; 

This was his world, his Palagoma, 

Who built die walls and had the statues cut^ 

While Sicily lay round it 
With blue sea basking to the amber diffs 
_ And all the Conca d’Oro, all the Golden Shell, 

Lit with wmter hght, 

To Palermo, glittering. 

Arabs brou^t the orange brought the lemon to it, 
And Moonsh melon-dome and stalactite, 

The desert honeycomb, the horn of plenty. 

And Onent silk from vall^s of the mulberry; 

A Golden Age, soon &ded, but the orange stayed 
More lovely than tamanric, or asphodel. 

More lovely than the meadows of Theocntus, 

His olive-groves, or the shimng of the ilex; 

And die Normans came to Sicily, the iair-liaired lace^ 
And made this their paradise far from the North, 

As It was a heaven for the burmng South, 

An oasis, an island, a snow-white mountain. 

Fire with a nnd of snow 
But die Golden Age tarnished. 

The Hohenstaufen, dead, 

Were rust of their blood and spoilt die land for Aragon, 
The Norman race faded, there were no more heroes, 
Sicily was shut unto itself again. 

An isle of orange-groves, a name of poetrj'. 
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Of Silence and the,Av 

Hete ^rhere the cold pvice aur is filled vndi darkness 
graced but by Hesper and a comet streaming, 
censed by die dean smoke from a herdsman’s hearthstone 
I stand ^vith silence. 

void of desire, but full of contemplation 
both of these herds and of the gods above them 
mindful of these, and offering submission 
to those immortal 

Older than they, the frosty air dxmt me 
speaks to the flocks like careful age, like wmter, 
saying, Seek shelter to the gods, I know ye 
and to me nothing. 

save but that sdence is the truth the silent 
stars afiirm nothing, and the lovely comet 
silent impending, like a nymph translated 
abides m heaven 

Shall not I also stand and worship si1i»pcg 
tiU the cold enter, and the hearty the housewife, 
spin no more, but sit down silent in the presence 
of the eternal^ 
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The Zebras 

From the dark woods that breathe of fellen showers, 
Harnessed with level rays m golden reins. 

The zebras draw the dawn across the plains 
Wading knee-deep among die scarlet dowers. 

The sunlight^ zitheiing theif flanks with die,' 

Flashes between the shadows as di^ pass , 
Barred with electric tremors through the grass 
Like wind along the gold strings of a lyre. 

Into the dushed air snorting rosy plumes 
That smoulder round their feet m dnfung fumes, 
Widi dove-like voices call die distant dlhes. 

While round die herds the stallion wheels his digh^ 
Engme of beauty volted widi deligh^ 

To roll his mare among the trampled lihes. 


TorU 

Crowd Anodier Bulll another Bull! 

Ox . You heard? 

Your number’s up: the people gave die word. 

Bull Feasted on dowers, the darhng of the days, 

' To-day I’ve ghasdy asphodels to graz^ 

Harsh sand to chok^ and my own blood to swill. 
Whose dewlap loved the golden-rolling nil. 
When throu^ the rushes, burnished like its ode, 
The lovely cirrus of my thews would slid^ 

My heart dame-glazmg, through the silken skin, 
Joy of Its mighty furnace ht within. 
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These cxescent hoxns iSiat sonutated die Moon, 

These eyes that were the tinder of die noon - 
All now to be cut down, and soon to trail 
A sledge of camon at a horse’s tail^ 

Ox Flame in the flaming noon. I’ve seen you run 

The Anvil of Toledo’s now your Sun, 

'Whose furious aurora they unfold. 

Beyond these gates, a roaring g^e of gold, 

'Whose iron clangs for you, whose dawn you feel. 
The target of its bumffihed ny of steel. 

Bull Ox as you are, whtt should you know of this 
Who never neared the verge of that abyss^ 

0 

Ox Ox as lam, none better knows than I 
Who led your fladier’s father here to die 
Dedaumng down, I am die mute, the wise, 

Poets would read emgmas m my eyes 
My bemg is confederate with pam 
hhne to endure as yours is to complam, 

1 am die thmker, satisfled to know. 

And bou^t this wisdom fiir a life of woe 
Be brave, be patient, and reserve'your breath 

Bull But tdl me what is bladrer than this death? 

Ox My impotence 

Bull , It was your soul that spoke - 

More hideous than this martyrdom^ 

Ox The Yoke' 



A. S. J. TESSIMOND 
EarAfast 

Architects plant their imagination, weld their poems on rock, 

damp them to the skidding nm of the world and anchor them down 
to Its core; 

leave more than the poet’s or painter’s snail-bright trad on a friable 
leaf, 

can budd dieir chrysalis round them - stand in their sculpture’s 
belly. 

They see through stone, they cage and partition air, they crossrig 
space 

with footholds, planks for a dance; yet their maze, their hying 
trapeze 

is pmned to the centre. They wnm their eudidean music standmg 

with a hand on a cornice of cloud, themselves set &st^ eardi-square. 


C, DAY LEWIS 

TJig Co^ict 


I sang as one 

Who on a tdting deck smgs 

To ke^ their course up, though the wave hangs 

That shall cut off their sun. 

As storm-codcs sing; 

Flinging tlieir natural answer in the wind’s teeth 
And care not if it is waste of breath 
Or birth-carol of spring. 
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As ocean-flyer cbn^ 

' To to the last drop of ^mt dnvmg on 
While yet ahead is land to he won 
And work for wm^. 


Above ^ douds, outside die ring 
For sorrow finds a swift release in song 
And pride its poise 


Yet hving here, 

As one between two massing powersllive 
Whom neutrality cannot save 
Nor occupation cheer. 


None such diall be left alive 
Theinnooent wingis soon diot down. 

And private stats fade in the blood-red dawn 
Where two worlds stave. 


The red advance of hfe 
Contracts pnde, calls out the common blood. 
Beats song into a sin^ blade, 

Makes a depth-charge of gnef. 

Move dien widi new desires. 

For where we used to build and love 
Is no man’s land, and only ghosts can live 
Between two fires. ' 


'Oh Subterranean Fires . ’ 

Oh subterranean fires, break out' 
Tornadoes, pity not 
The petty bourgeois of the soul, 
The nuddleman of God * 

Who rums fum and factory 
To keep a pnvate mansion 
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Is a bad landlord, he shall get 
No honourable mention. 

Who mobbed the kestrel out of die air, 
Who made die dger tame, 

Who lost dw blood*s mhmtance 
And found the body’s shame, 

' Who raised his hands to brand a Cain 
And bless a submarme — 

Time IS up; the mediane man 
Must take his medicme. 

\ 

The winter evening holds her peace 
And makes a crystal pause. 

Frozen are all die streams of hghr. 

Silent about their source. 

Comrade, let us look to eardi, 

Be stubborn, act arid sleep; 

Here at our £set the lasting skull 
Keeps a stiff upper hp. 

Feelmg the weight of a long winter, 
Grunaces undeiground; 

But never agam will need to ask 
Why spint was desh-bound. 

. And we whom winter days oppress 

May find some work to hand; 

Perfect our plans, renew parts. 

Break hedges down, plough land. 

So when pruuroses pave die way 
And the sun warms the ston^ 

We may receive the exile spint 
Commg into its own. 
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A Tvm to Donee 

For those Yrho had the power 
of the forest fixes that bum 
Leavmg then source in ashes 
to flush the with fire* 

Those whom a fionous um 

could not contain, whose passion 
Bummed over the deep grave 
and dazzled epitaphs 
For all fhathave won us wings 
to clear the tops of gnef, 

My fnend who widun me laughs 
bids you dance and smg. 

Some set out to explore ' 

' earth’s limit, and little recked if 
Never their feet came near it 
ou^towmg the need for glory. 

Some aimed at a small objective 
but the fierce updrai^l^ of dieir spirit 
Forced them to the stars 

Axe honoured m public who built 
The dam that tamed a river, 
or holdup die saihent for hours 
Agamst odds, cut off and killed, 
axe xemesobered by one survivoK 

AUfbese But most for those 
whom acadent made great. 

As a radiant chance encounter 
of doud and sunli^t grows 
Immortal on the lieart 
whose gift, as the sudden bounty 
Of a passing moment, enndies 
the fiilfilled eye for ever. 

Thar spints float serene 
above time's roughest teaches. 
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But tlieir seed is in us and over 
our lives diey are evergreen. 


RONALD BOTTRALL 
To a Chinese Ctrl 

Your grapnel eyes dredging my body through 
Haul up die uncharted sil^ edace 
The mud flats of impeding residue. 

Thus trendiing you live up my 3restcrdays. 
Exposed to sun, your eastern sun, not imne, 
Compromise shrivels in Confucian rays. 

Fidy proportioned pigments will combine 
In deeper vdues, but vague ampersands 
Choke the lacunae of our strict design. 

Unhurrymg time our universe expands, 

We plot in vam the ever-changing centre, 

Our giam-concoided star-strewn cloud disbands 

And we are left, ourselves our own tormentor. 
By dexterous montage photograms contnve 
To bill east-west cohenng as a centaur. 

And overdy strike off the impenal gyve. 

For the poised whip you have your amulet* 
Blacking out details of your negative. 

You decorously project a silhouette 
But piercing through die envelope I defined 
Clarity when your hair ran streaming jet, 

Irradiated by a luminous wind. 



WILLIAM EMPSON 


Lttuar V 

Not locus if you vn.11 but envelope^ 

Paths of k^t not atoms of good fonn, 

Su^ tangent pnase, less crashing, not less warm. 

May giam more mumacy for less hope 

Not the enclosed letter then, the spirited air, 

The detached marble, not the discovered face, 

I may praise so for truth as still for grace 
The humikty that wiU not hear or cate. 

You are a metaphor and they are lies 
Or there true least where their knot chance unfurb; 
You are the gnt only of diose glanced pearb 
No acid now will melt back to small eyes 

Wide-grasping ^ass m which to gaze alone 
Your curve bars even huicy &om its gates; 

You ate the map only of the divme states 

You, made, not known, nor knowing in, m^e known 


Yet if I love you but as cause unknown 
Cause has at least die form that it has shown. 
Or love what you imply but to eyriude. 

That vacuum has your edge, your attitude 

Duality too has its Prmcipal, 

These Imes you grant me may mvert to points. 
Or paired, poor grazmg misses, at your pints. 
Cross you on pamless arrows to the wall 



W.H. AUDEN 


*Heanng of Harvest 

Heanng of harvest rotdng in the valleys, 

Seeing at end of street the barren mountains. 

Round comers coming suddenly on water. 

Knowing them shipwrecked who were launched for islands, 
We honour founders of these starvmg cities. 

Whose honour is the image of our sorrow. 

Which cannot see its hlmness m their sorrow 
That brought them desperate to the brink of vallejrs, , 
Dreammg of evenmg vralks through learned cities, 

They remed their violent horses on the mountams. 

Those fields like ships to castaways on islands, 

Visions of green to them that craved for crater. 

They bmlt by nvers and at night the water 
Running past wmdows comforted dieir sorrow; 

Each m his htde bed conceived of islands 
Where every d^ was dancmg m die valleys, 

And all the year trees blossomed on the mountains. 

Where love was innocent, bemg i&r from aues. 

But dawn came back and th^ were still m cities. 

No marvellous creature rose up from the water. 

There was soil gold and silver m the mountains, 

And hunger was a more immediate sorrow. 

Although to moping villagers m valleys 
Some wavmg pilgnms were descnbing islands. 

‘The gods*, th^ promi^. Visit us from islands. 

Are stalking head-up, lovely through the cities. 

Now is the tune to leave your wretched valleys 
And sail with them across the lime-green water, 
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Sitting at their white sides, foiget their sorrow, 

The Shadow cast across your hves by mountains.’ 

So many, doubtful, peridied m the mountains 
nitnKing up crt^ to get a view of islands; 

So many, fearful, took with than their sorrow 
Which stayed th^ when they reached unhappy aties. 

So many, cardess, dived and drowned m water. 

So many, wretched, would not leave then vall^ 

It IS the sorrow, shall it md^ Ah, water 
Would .gudi, flush, green these moimtams and these vall^s, 
And we rdiuild our aties, not dream of islands 

'Zooi, Strangetf 

Look, stranger, at this uland now 

The leaping light for your ddight discovers, 

Stand stable here 
And silent be, 

That throu^ the channds of the ear 
May wander like a nver 
The swaymg sound of the sea 

Here at the small field’s endix^ pause 
Where the chalk wall fidls to die foam, and its tall ledges 
Oppose the pluck 
And knock of the ude. 

And the shingle scrambles after die sudc- 
mg surf, and the gull lodges 
A moment on its sheer side 

Far off hke floaung seeds die ships 
Diverge on urgent voluntary errands, 

And the full view 
Indeed may enter 

And move in memory as now these clouds do. 

That pass the harbour mirror' 

And all die summer through the water saunter 
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To a Wmer m His Birthdt^ 

August for the people and their favourite islands. 

Daily the steamers sidle up to meet 

The effusive welcome of foe pier, and soon ' 

The luxuriant life of foe steep stone valleys, 

The sallow oval faces of foe aty 
Begot in passion or good>natured habit. 

Are caught by waiting coadies, or laid bare 
Beside the undiscnmmating sea. 

Lulled by the light they hve their dreams of freedom. 
May climb foe old road twisting to foe moor^ 

Play leapfrog, enter cafds, wear 

The tigerish blazer and the dove-like shoe 

The yachts upon the htde lake are theirs, 

The gills ask for them, and m them foe ^nd 
Makes its tremendous statements; they control 
The complicated apparatus of amusement. 

All types that can intngue the writer’s fancy, 

Or sensuahty approves, are here 
And I, each m^-ume wifo foe families. 

The animal brother and his senous sister. 

Or after breakfost on foe umed steps watching 
The defeated and disfigured marching by, 

Have thought of you, Chnstopher, and wished beside me 
Your squat spruce body and enormous head. 

Nine years ago, upon foatsoufoem island 
Where foe wild Tennyson became a fossil, 

Half-boys, we spoke of books and praised 
The acid and austere, behind us only 
The stuccoed suburb and expensive school 
Scented our turf, the distant baying 

Nice decorauon to the arns* wish; 

Yet fast foe deer was flying through the wood. 
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Our hopes were set still on the spies’ career, 
Prizing the glasses and the old Mt hat. 

And aU die secrets we discovered were 
Extraordinary and false; for this one coughed 
And It was gasworks coke, and that one laughed 
And It was snow in bedrooms, many wore wigs. 
The coastguard signalled messs^es of love. 

The enemy were sighted from the Norman tower. 

Five summers pass and now we watch 
The Baltic from a balcony; the word is love 
Study one fearless kiss would cure 
The milhon fevers, a stroking brush 
The insensitive rehise from the bummg core. 

Was thereadrsgonwho bad dosed the works 
While the starved aty fed it with die Jews^ 

Then love would tame it with his trainet^s look. 

Pardon the studied taste that could refuse 
The golf-house quick one and the rector’s tea. 
Pardon the nerves the thrudies could not sooth^ 
Yet answered prompdy the no-subder lure 
To pnvate poking m a panelled room, 

The sohtary vitahty of tramps and madmen, 
Bdieved the whisper m die double bed 
Pardon for these and every flabby frncy. 

For now the mouldmg images of growth 
That made our mterest and us, am gone 
Louder to-day die wireless roars 
hs warnings and its hes, and itfs impossible 
Among die well-sbaped cosily to flit. 

Or longer to desire ^out our lives 

The beautiful loneliness of die baiik^, or find 

The stores and resignations of the frozen plams. 

The close-set qres of mother’s Boy 
Saw nodiing to be done, we look again 

BVD 
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See Scandal praymg -with her sharp knees up, 
And Virtue stood at Weepir^ Cross, 

And Courage to his leaking ship appointed, 

Shm Trufli dismissed without a character. 

And gaga Falsehood highly recommended. 

The green thumb to the ledger knuckled down. 

Greed showing shamelessly her naked money. 
And all Love’s wondering eloquence debased 
To a collector’s slang, Smartness m furs, 

And Beauty scratdbing mi^rably for food. 
Honour self-sacnficed for C^culation, 

And Reason stoned by Mediocrity, 

Freedom by Power sliamefiilly maltreated, 

And Justice exiled nil Saint GeoBfrey’s Day. 

So in this hour of crisis and dismay. 

What better than your stnct and adult pen 
Can warn us from the colours and the consolations, 
The showy and works, reveal * 

The squalid shadow of academy and garden. 

Make action urgent and its nature clear? 

Who give us nearer insight to resist 
The expanding fear, the savagmg disaster? 

This then my birthday wi^ for you, as now 
From the narrow window of my fourth-floor room 
I smoke mto the night, and watch reflections 
Stretch in the harbour. In the houses 
The httle pianos are closed, and a dodc strikes. 

And all sway forward on tlie dangerous flood 
Of history, that never sleeps or dies, 

And, held one moment, bums the hand. 



LOUIS MACNEICE 


Perseus 

Bonowed wings on his ankles 
Caixyii^ a stone death 
The hero entered the hall. 

All in the hall looked up 
Their breath frozen on them 

And there was no more Muffle or datter In the hdl at dl. 

So a fnend of a man comes in 
And leaves a book he is lending or flowers 
And goes agam, ahve but as good as dead, 

And you ate left ahve, no better than dead. 

And you date not turn the leaden pages of the book or touch the 
flowers, the hooded and arrested hours. 

Shut your eyes 

There ate suns beneath your lids 

Or look m the lookup-glass m the end room 

You will find It fiill of eyes 

The anaent smiles of men cut out with scissors and kept m mirrors 
Ever to meet me comes, in sun or dull. 

The gay hero swmguig the Gorgon’s head 

And I am left, with the dull drurammg of the sun suspended and 
dead 

Or the dumb grey-brown of the day is a leer’s doth 
And one feels the earth going round and round the globe of the 
blackemng mantle, a mad moth 

Icelfoid 

No shields now 
Cross the knoll, 

The hills are dull 
Widi leaden shale, 

* 3 * 
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Whose arms could squeeze 
The breath from tune 
And the climb is long 
From caim to caim. 

Houses are few 
But decorous 
• In a rumed land 

Of sphagnum moss; 
Corrugated iron 
Farms ^ent 
The spirit and phrase 
Of anaent sagas. 

Men have forgotten 
Anger and ambush, 

To make ends meet 
Theu onlybusmess; 

The lover riduig 
In die lonely dale 
Hears the plover’s 
Single pipe. 

And &els perhaps 
But undefined 
The drift of death 
In the sombre wind 
Deflatmg the tnm 
Balloon of lust 
In a grey storm 
Of dust and gnt. 

So we who have come 
As tnppers north 
Have minds no match 
For this land’s girth. 

The glaaer’s licking 
Tongues dende 
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Our pnde of life, 

Our flashy songs. 

But the people themselves 
Who hve here 
Ignore the brooding 
Fear, the sphinx. 

And the radio 
With tags of tune 
Defies their pillared 
Basalt crags. 


Whose ancestors 
Thought that at last 
The end would come 
To a blast of horns 
And Gods would face 
The worst in fight, 
Vamsh m the mght 
The last, the first 

Night which began 
Without device 
In ice and rocks, 

No shade or shape. 

Grass and blood. 

The strife of life. 

Were an interlude 
Which soon must pass 

And all go back, 

Rdapse to rode 
Under the shawl 
Of the ice-caps. 

The cape which mght , 
Will spread to cover 
The world when the living 
Flags arc furled 



LOUIS MACNEICE 

I 

The sunlight on the garden 
Hardens and grows cold, 

We cannot cage the minute 
Within its nets of gold; 

When all is told 
We cannot heg for pardon. 

Our &eedom as &ee lances 
Advances towards its end. 

The earth compels, upon it 
Sonnets and hiids descend. 

And soon, my fhend. 

We shall have no time for dances 

The sky was good for flying 
Defying the diuich bells 
And every evil iron 
Siren and what it tdls; 

The earth compds, 

We are dying, Egypti dying. 

And not expecting pardon. 
Hardened m heart anew, 

But glad to have sat under 
Thunder and ram widi you, 

And grateful mo 

For ranhght in the garden 



JOHN PUDNEY 
First Drums Heeard 

HowwiUI hold niyseilf 

how will I keep my stance 

now at the finntier of common sense 

now 1 am faced about 

to meet my chance^ 

Is It much easier 
to hold on with one’s fear, 
to gnp a nfle m the fh^tened air, 
crouched on the knees 
to wait the word to fire^ • 

Would It be better thus 
widi htde more explamed 
than where artillety is bemg teamed, 
how to put on a mask 
if gas IS m the wind^ 

It would be simple surely, 
hero m all opmicms, 
to accept disapline in the battahons 
safe m the company 
of feanng millions^ 

How will 1 stand apart 
how will 1 keep my stance 
m the dark crisis of fhe present tense 
when 1 am face to face 
with every chance^ 
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Allotments' Aprtl 

Cobbled with rough stone which rings my tread 
The path twists through'the squared allotments. 

I who blink to ghmpse the lark in the warmmg sun, 

In what sense am I joinmg in 
Such a halloomg, rousing Aprtl day, 

Now that the hedges are so gracious and ^ 

Sack out at me moist budSj small hands, their opening scrolls and 
fans^ 

Lost to some of us the festival joy 
At the bursang of the tomb, the seasonal mystery, 

God walking again who lay all wmter 

As if in those long barrows built m die fields 

To keep the root-crops warm On Quires’ lawns 

The booted dancers twirl. But what I hear 

Is spade shce m pebbled earth swmging the nigger-coloured loam. 

And the love-son^, the medireval grace. 

The fluang lyncs, ‘The only pretty ring-time,* 

These have stopped smging For love detonates hke sap 

Up into the linihs of men and bears all the seasons 

And the starvmg and the cuttmg and hunts terribly through lives 

To find Its peace But Apnl comes as 

Beast-smell flung from the fields, the hammers, the loud-speakmg 
weir. 

The rou^ voices of boys plpyipg by the hedg^ 

As manly as possible, their laughter, the big veins 
Sprawled over the beet-leaf, hght-red fires 
Of flower pots heaped by the huts; ih^ make a pause m 
The wireless voice repeatmg pacts, persecunons, ^ 

And imprisonments and deaths and heaped violent deaths, 
Impersonal now as figures m the aty news 
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Beiimd me, the town curves. Its parapeted edge, 

With Its burnt look, guards towards the nver. 

The worry about money, the eyeless work 
i Of diose who do not believe, real poverty. 

The sour doorways of the poor, April w^ch 
Delights the trees and fills the roads to the South, 

Does not deny or conceal Rather it adds 

What more I am; exated the deep glands 
And warms my animal bones as I go walkmg 
Past the allotments and the singing water-meadows 
Where hooves of catde have plodded and cratered, and 
Watdi to-day go up like a single breath 
Holdmg m its applause at masts of hei^t 
Two elms and their balanced attitude like dancers, their like 
dancers 


STEPHEN SPENDER 

' ‘ffe wtU Watch the Hawk ’ 

He will watch the hawk with an mdifferent eye 
Or pitihilly. 

Nor on those e^les that so feared hiin^ now 
Will strain his brow. 

Weapons men use, stone, sling and strong-thewed bow 
He will not know. 

This aristocrat, superb of all instmct. 

With death dose linked ^ 

Had paced the enormous cloud, almost won 
Waronthesun, 

Till now, like Icarus mid-ocean-drowned. 

Hands, wings, ate found. 
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With their St Vitus bdiaviour, 

Seeing beyond our noses 
A land never to flow with milk and honey, 

But winter a stonethrow oiF and no more roses. 

And I imagine sometimes at mght emerging 
The stunted pasty wonder of the slum, 

Like'a cracked bicycle flame 
On which a short vocabulary is hung, 

To lift transparent hands to the amazing 
Sky and blow full-time 

For he is mocked both m and out of season 
On this and all the other silly shores. 

And for this sm without compassion 
The sea shall have our heirs. 

And the nebulae chmbmg nowhere m the dark 
Knowihat this rural world is dead like Greek 


CHARLES MADGE 
Solar Creatton 

Tlie sun, of whose terrain we creatuies are. 

Is the director of all human love, 

Unit of tim^ and circle round the earth. 

And we' are the commotion bom of love 
And slanted rays of that illustnous star, 
Peregrme of the crowded fields of birth, 

The crowded lane, the market and the tower. 
Like sight in pictures, real at remove. 

Such is our motion on dimensional earth. 
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Ddwn by tite river, •where the ragged are, 

Contmuous the cnes and no»e of birth. 

While to the muddy edge dark fishes move. 

And over all, like deadi, or slopmg hill. 

Is nature, which is larger and mote still 


LAURENCE WHISTLER 


FROM TheBimal 

The leader whom the people lost diey laid 
With sad bands bieathmg to the blumng crowd 
And breath of thunder rolled m organ throats 
Three days tremendously asleep m stone. 

The house of horizontal majesty 

And cold great eyelids, recoUectmg well 

Much older crush and cata&lque and fii^ue 

In flag-wreathed state he lay 

Isled m the awe of many whispenng feet 

That breathed the ancient air 'with -waves as ■with 

Eternal woe At each enormous hour 

Snored by the dock, a sudden shout of sound 

Trampled from brazen bps and trod the gloom 

Of listenmg arc and onfice and cradled 

With sdver tabulation from the feus 

Flat to the pavement, and the silence growled 

Cmra moved round him From the mumbling doors 

Still fingered, pant of motors and femt horns 

Were heard, remotely heard, when the wind crept 

And died for terror of the scarlet dusk 

Hung m proud sleep pomped up m cavernous gloom 

Uncorded, pomped enormous m pale tiiglit 

^iich, being breathed on, swayed a htde this 
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No sunlight crept. Beneath those pendant Barnes 
A sun had gone out of the world, and all 
These feet and eyes were gadieied to die place 
Of their lost captain, while in fumy ranks 
The cars and coaches tore the humble turf 
Flashing their chromium under ancient trees 
\^ch cned, with not one shadow-twirlmg pointy 
The black assassination of the heat, 

And revolution m revolting vats 

Of wind and ram: tyrannicide * Which came . 

On the thud day, when widi all melancholy 
And not complainmg sorrow, but with pnde. 

They lifted him and earned him away 
hi the projection of procession, far 
‘Caterpillared up valleys and foothills 
Into the sliding mountains which he chose 
' (They said) his grave. There the appalling heights 
Rang down m bolt-up shadows, and it seemed 
The world liad poured m lava, freckled plams. 

Cities and downs and the grey sleep of seas 
But in those mountains, formed as thou^ a wave 
Had been transfixed in folhng by the moon 
Napoleon of a million waves — dawn died 
Quickly m strangulation. Round the sun 
And round its first pre-natal glimmermgs 
Piessmg upon the n:ght red rum hung, 

Caverns of blood and froth of crimson doom 
That heralded the chastisement to be, 

Shattenng lightning in the sulphurous wind! 

This they foretold and snatched the weeping sun 
Out of the cool blue hills into blood smoke 
And instantly grew pale hke treachery. 

And darkened. From tlie grass the flame went out; 
Waterfalls aged, trunks blackened, boulders loomed 
In disillusion, valleys sighed like nuns 
And woke from dreaming they were lapped m gold. 
The h^cock, and die hundred samted stone 
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Pmkrneedlmg ihioi^ the miles, vamshed The wind 
Around that sombre spue tossed silver buds 
And caught the throb of shuddering breath, the bed 
Of harmony unheard through ardi and aisle 
There, feet had stopped, the slut of wondermg eyes; 
Only steps quick, official, crossed, lecrossed, 

Staggered with a carpet’s lollmg folds, 

Marched m the grey aisles uU the mudi-scratched au 
Quiver^ m dust and. counterdust of echoes. 

No eyes slid up mto die ashen sheaves 
Of pdlars spre^ away in silver stalks 
Misuly mtermingling, no one saw 
Crowned upon darkness the stem gilt r^ard 
Of volutes adassed with tremendous pnde 
Of frieze and cornice over the bare place 
Once of the holy lustre and the cross 
Only these servants of the tyrant dead, 

Now tyrant, never before, who kqpt no soul 
To feed and glonfy - but now at eas^ 

Moved there Except as between life and 
Soil as the dead, unstunng, six, his guard 
Who would not say Do this, or ever a g? i n 
Umte great realms, but only these, life, death 

Outside the doors where anyone could see 
The starkness of the m^h^ corpse withm 
Projected on theu awful pands — roar 
Darkened one arc of eyes and banked up 
Unmoving Three slow charmels poured tbpir food 
Into that jug of men which drank and drank 
Althou^ Its lip stood crowned and qmvenng. 

Where the thickourent, there the red flags moved. 
Mostly the scene hung still, dotted wiffi flames 
Tune rolled i^on the dock’s great to^e, and filled 
Tte wind with scattered buds Time thudded on 

m beams and gloomy stone unheard Tune clicked 

1 o bayonets in a senuorde swept 
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By some colossal compass end to end 
The bannered steps and walled about with massed 
Men. Bound the golden £nger curved. More cold 
The wmd ... A thousand streaming eyes ... Some looked 
At flying smoke. Some saw die giant spire 
Gxey>vaulted, totter forward m its sleep 
Falhng j&Uing falhng. The dock struck. 


GEORGE BARKER 
* 

Leaph^ Laup^rs 

When will men again 
Dft irresistible fists 
Not bend from ends 
But each man hft men 
Nearer again. 

Many men mean 
Well; but tall walls 
Impede^ their hands bleed and 
They fell, their seed the 
Seed of die feUen. 

See here the fellen 
Stooping over stones, ovw their 
Own bones: but all 
Stooping doonorbeatetim 

Whom the noonday washes 
Whole, whom the heavens compel, 

And to whom pass immaculate messages, 

When will men agam 

Lift irresistible fists 

Impede impediments 

Leap mountains laugh at walls^ 
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£jput& to a Frtmd 

What have 1 vmited for the third of my life 

Any more than you have vraited for, a great graved 

Whenl heard blue-eyed bird on the -wave 

Trumpetmg his courage over a -wash of gnef 

Keepmg his cage and kmgdom above the -water, 

1 -wondered -why not lay diat -wing low, lay 

That -wmg low, and lay that crest on the wave - 

Rest, rest, my fine fellow, for death is easy 

But he blows from his beak and braves the -wave. 

✓ 

O feathery fhend, I have found a fiiend 
Who tells me of a place where I shall find 
A feather heavy on my mouth and never nund. 

I shah he quiet, sleepmg above -wind 

0 feathery £ne^ with a flame in your band 
Fighting for life m a fog of sorrow. 

Give up the ghost that echoes m the marrow, 

Leave the cage empty on the rotting strand, 

1 know where to-dt^ is as easy as to-morrow. 

The weals where the whips stripped me at my aho uld ei 
Heal up and on my back I bear festoons of flowers; 

The cut is lips where I drink peace and power. 

And love, instead of growii^ old^ and colder 
Squanders its smile m a Cheshire gnn, the gtnilft 
The horizon lias, meeting the vague of space 
And there I lie, not remembermg even 
The tunes I crashed my head sgainst heaven, 

Not remembermg even a finend’s ferf 

Can 1 coerce you, O my fine feathery fripnd^ 

Across the Andes and the world’s siren fields 
Where women mourn for me before I gnmo 
And dream of love -with me when I am gont^ 

Ecstattc world where you and I have 
Touching m love’s ludcy tangent, now 
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I veer offlike the banking plane^ and belov^ 

Glimpse the last shimmer of your wings in a mist. 

0 Ecstatic world where we me^ but might have missed 1 

I have a haven I carry in my hand ~ 

Death like a paradise poison in my pouch, 

Rendenng me happy with its least toudi. 

1 have the heaveidy key of a knife m my hand. 

I have a hiend who in my worse need 

Will aid me widi a blade stuck m my back, 

Giving me the kiss of death mdecd. 

He is my friend who comes at the fatal beck 
And opens the great gates diat nowhere lead. , , 

O my fine fnend, I have a gift to givi^ 

A pinch of dope to ease all your troubles. 

I carry death as surely as all ahve. 

Contagious, mcrcdible, acung at the double. 

When I have given you flowers and tokens, 

How happly the petty tlungs you’ve taken - 
I have a better gift to give you now. 

What have you waited for the half of life, 

But the end pf a hfe’s gnef? 

When you were lost, what were you looking for ? ' 
Or when you were absent, vdiat was it from^ 

Now you are lost, and looking for your home 
Now you are absent from the bliss of no more. 

Let me, my fine gay one, take you to my pkee, 

The great gap of absence where no one is: 

Let us he dov n on tlic edge of that lake, 

Tlunking a moment all tliat this poem is. 

Then we will go togetlier into tlie bliss of diis. 

And when we vah a while on the vcige, 

Taking a glance behind at the gay, going things. 

Giving our good-bye to our rememberings, 

Then, as one disrobes of dothes, wc sliall slip the urge. 
The bloody ache of being and going on being, 
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Loose off the rags of,fle^ and the ma^ of whom; 

The watch, die revolver, and the mirror of second bemg, 
Revert agam to the air of the dosed womb. 

And not feel the we^t of the heavy tomb 

O feathery fhend with a fiend m your hand, 

Scotch him Wore he wears you to a tear. 

The great tear that hves because it qmvers. 

The pearl of sorrow from his point of sand 
Give up the ghost that all men fear, 

The spirit of life that gives meat the shivers, 

0 my fine feathery friend give me your hand - 

1 am the ghost of a ghost that was never here 
1 know the place for those without hves 


CLIFFORD DYMENT 
A Switch cut m April 

This thm elastic suck was plucked 
From gradual growmg m a hedge. 

Where early mist awakened leaf 
And late damp hands with spud stroke 
Smoothed slumber from the weighted d^ 
While flowers drooped with colours fiirl^. 

I cut qmck atdes with the stidc 
It whisdes m die Apnl au 
Aireager song, a bi:^le call, 

A signal for the runiung feet^ 

For nsmg flyer flashing sun. 

And wmdy tree with suigmg cresu 

This pliant wood like expert whip 
Snaps action in its voice, commands 
A quiver finm the sloth, achieves 
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A jerk m buds, wifb stuiguig lasli 
A spring of movement m the stiff 
And sleeping limbs of wnter land. 

Sack plucked and peeled, companions los^ 
Tom from its rooted stodc I hold 
Elate and lithe withm my hand 
Wmged answer to the wing’s impulse, 

The calyx breakmg mto flrae, ' 

The crystal cast into the light 


DYLAN THOMAS 

*T/te Force that Through the Green Fuse ...* 

The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age, that blasts the roots of trees 
Is my destroyer. 

And 1 am dumb to tell the crooked rose 
My youth is bent by the same winny fever 

The force that dnves die water through the rodts 
Drives my red blood, that dries the mouthmg streams 
Turns mme to wax. 

And I am dumb to mouth unto my vdns 

How at the moimtam spring the same mouth sudcs. 

The hand that whirls the water m the pool 
Stirs the quicksand; that ropes the blowing wind 
Hauls my shroud sail. 

And I am dumb to tell the hangmg man 
How of my day is made the liangman’s lime. 

The bps of time leech to the fountain head. 

Love dnps and gathers, but the fallen blood 
Shall calm her sores 
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And I am dumb to tell a^v^ther’s wmd 
How time has ticked a heaven round the stars 

And 1 am dumb to teU the lover's tomb 
How at my ^eet goes the same crooked worm 

‘Where Once the Waters 

Where one? the waters of your fece 
Spun to my screws, your dry ghost blows, 

The dead turns up its eye^ 

Where once the mermen through your ice 
Pushed up their hair, the dry wmd s^rs 
Throi;^ salt and root and roe 

Where once yom green knots sank, their sphee 
' Into the tided cord, there goes 
The green unraveller, 

His scissors oiled, his knife hung loose 
To cut the chaiuiels at their source 
And lay the wet fruits low 

Invisible, your clocking tides 
Break on the lovebeds of the weeds. 

The weed of love’s left dry. 

There round about your stones the ^ades 
Of children go who, from dieir voids. 

Cry to the dolphmed sea. 

Dry as a tomb, your coloured hds 
Shall not be latched while magic glides 
Sage on the earth and sky. 

There shall be corals in your beds, 

There shall be serpents m your ndes. 

Till all our sea-faiths die 


«> 
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#scELLEs Abercrombie [1881-1938] {page 55). Educated at 
^vem and Victona University, Manchester Hdd lecturesihips in 
raetry and professorships of Enghsh Literature at one tune or an- 
3 ther in a number of En^ish Universiues His pubhcauons consist 
diiefly of poetry, plays and cntical studies His Collected Poems 
were published in 1930 

K.ENNETH Allott [1912] (page 139) Has had verse pubhshed m 
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Prose and other periodicals, and ^ ]omt author (with Stephen Tait) 
of a novel. The Bhubarb Tree, published by the Cresset Press, who 
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\Yv ST A.N Hugh Auden [1907] (page 126) Educated at St 
Edmund’s School, Gresham’s School, Holt, and Christ Church, 
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George Barker [1913] (page 144) Contributor to The Cri- 
terion, Onon, The New Statesman, The Spectator, The Listener and 
numerous oher periodicals and miscellames. Among his books are 
^mna Autumnal, Poems, Janus, Calamiterror, Lament and 
Xriutnph and Sacred and Secular Elegies 

Hilaire Belloc [1876] (page 66) Educated at the Oratory 
Schwl, Ed^aston and Balhol College, Oxford, where he took a 
1st Class m Honour History Schools From 1906-10 he was 
Member of Parliament for Salford Souh. His first book was Verses 

% followed a year later by The Bad 
^tld s Book of Beasts. He has subsequently pubhshed many 
Iftbtoncal, biographical and cnucal works, and vanous volumes of 
essj\s, poems and humorous verses 
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Laurence Bin yon [x869~ip43] (page 6 o), Bom at Lancaster. 
Educated at St Paul's School and Trinity College Oxford^ where 
in 1890 he won the Newdigate Prize. In 1893 entered the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, British Museum, becoming later Ke^er^ 
Prints and Drawing. One of die greatest modem aur hontiey dn 
Oriental Art. Author of numerous books on Ait, 
plays and poems. 

Edmund Charles Blunden [189^ (pogs no). Bom at Yald- 
ing, Kent Educated at Chn^s Hospital and Queen's CoU^^ 
Oxford. Served m the 1914 "War with the Royal Sussex Raiment 
and obtamed an M.C. In 1922 he was award^ the Ikwthomden 
Prize for 77 ie Shepherd. From 1924 to 1927 he was Professor of 
Enghsh Literature at Tokyo Umversity. hi 1931 he received the 
Bendon Medal of the Ro}^! Soc^ty of Literature. Smee 1931 he has 
been Fellow and Tutor m English Literature at Merton Colley, 
Oxford. Author of vanous prose works (mcluding Undertones of 
JTar) and many volumes of poetry. 

Gordon Bottomley [1S74] (pt^e 70). Bom at Keighle}^ 
Educated at Keighl^ Grammy Sdiool. Author of many volumes 
of verse and plays, among wbeh are Poems of 2 hr^ Years and 
KaigJLeads Wife In 1923 he w^ awarded the Femina Prizes Pans, 
and m 1925 the Benson Medal of the Ro3ral Sode^r of Literature. 

Ronald Bottrall [rpod] (page 124). Educated at Redmth 
County School and Pembroke College Cambndge. Won the 
Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholarship m 1927. In 1929 became 
Lector in English at the University of Helsinki, Finland, imtil 
X931, when he v as awarded a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship at 
Pnneeton University, U.S A In 1933 became Johote Professor of 
Enghsh Languages and Literature of Raffles CoU^^ Smgapor^ 
and m 1937 jomed the staff of the British Institute of Florence. In 
1939 became Secictary of the Sdiool of Oriental and African 
Stubes at London University, \ras with the Air Ministiy m 1940 
and 1941 an«l is now with the British Council. His books mdude 
The Loosening and Other Poems, Festivals of Fve, The Tianm^ 
Path, Selected Poems and Farewell and Welcome. He also edited, 
with his wife, The Zephyr Book of Enghsh Verse. 
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tloBERT Bridges [1844-1930] {page ii). Bom at Walmer 
Educated at Eton and Coipus Chnsa College, Oxford After quah- 
ying and practising as a doaor he finally gave up medicine for 
literature m 1882, by vhidi time he had already published three 
volumes of poems Numerous further volumes of poetry and pla^ s 
andlitei^ cntiasm followed and in 1913 Bndges was appointed 
Poet Laureate. Nis most important and impressive single work was 
his long philosophical poem. The Testament of Beauty^ which he 
produced at the age of eigh^-five, a year before his death 

Rupert Brooke [1887-19x5] {page 29)* Bom at Rugby and 
educated at Ru^y, where his £xther was a master, and King’s 
College, Cambridge. He took part in the unsuccessful defence of 
Antwerp m 19x4 In the foUowmg year, on his way to the Darda- 
nelles, he di^, and was buned on the island of Skyros His first 
book of verses was published m 19x1, another m 191 5 and a volume 
of his collected poems m 1918 

RoyDunnachie Campbell [1920] {pc^e 118) Bom at Dur- 
ban, Natal Educated at Durban High School Has lived largely in 
France and Spam and scored notable successes as a bull-filter and 
m steer-throwmg Volunteered as a ranker and served with die 
hnpenal Army m North and East Afnca until disabled and dis- 
<haiged m 1944, became a B B C talks producer His published 
works include The Fltuntr^ Terrapaty AJamastory The Georgtady 
Tamme Pravencey Broken Recordy Phwenng and Talking 
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Gilbert Keith Chbstertom [1874-1936] 47) Boin 

m London Educated at St Paul’s Sdiool Entered journalism, pub- 
hshing his first book, The WM Knight and Other Poemsy m 1900 
TAe Napoleon of Nottmg HiU appeared m 1904, and during the last 
thirty years of his hfe a year rarely passed without his publishmg 
one or more volumes of essays, verses, stones or cntical studies, 
to 1922 he became a convert to Rome, and a number of his latei 
boolm deal with the rehgious problems with which his vigorous 
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Richard Church [1893] (j>age 107). Was bom m London. He 
^as educated at Dulwich Hamlet School, and then, like his 
and grandfather, entered the Civil Service. *1 loathed,* he says, ‘the 
bureaucratic machme, its capture by the highly sterilized Fabiaa^^ 
system, and all the backstair life of government and pohtics.* For 
twenty-four years, however, he earned on, occupymg his evenmgs 
and early mommgs with hteraiy work until a breakdown m health 
necessitated his retirement feom the Service and enab le d him to 
devote his entire time to writmg He has published fourteen books 
of verse and seventeen of prose, and has contributed many cndcal 
articles and reviews to newspapers and penodicals. Li 1937 he 
received the Femina-Vie Heureuse Pnze for his novel TXe Porci 

William Henry DjiviES [1871-1940] 42). Bom at 

Newport, Monmouthshire, of Welsh parents Such educauon as he 
had was picked up feom tramps m England and Amenca and on 
catde-boats on which he made nearly a dozm tnps between 
Amenca and England. Tramped fer six years, then p^dled laces 
and pins, vaiymg this by occasional street-smgmg His first volume 
of poems, TAe Soul’s Destroyer, was pubhshed m 1907, and his 
femous Autobm^aphy oj a Super-Tramp m the subsequent year. 

He was also the author of much other work, both prose and poetry. 

W ALTER D E La Mare [1873] ^ 7 )* Educated 

at St Paul’s Cathedral Choir School His first book was Songs of' 
Chtblhood, published m 1902 Smee then he has published many 
volumes of poetry as well as verse for children (amongst the latter 
being Peacock Pie, which appeared m 1913), plays, novels and 
short stones 

John Drinkwater [1882-1937] 55 )* Educated at Oxford 

High School and Birmingham U^raversity. After twelve years as an 
insurance clerk he became one of the founders of the Pilgnm 
Players m which the Binmngham Repertory Theatre had its ongm 
His pl^j Abraham Lincoln, appeared m 1918, and his other plays 
include Ohver Cromwell, Robert E Lee and Bird m Hand, He also 
pubhshed several books of poems and some biographies and 

entical studies 

t 
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CLIFFORD D YMENT [1914] 0><®6 147) Bom in Al&eton, Derby- 
ihue FdncatH at elementary and secondary schools Worked as 
bop agqgtatitj derk and commercial travdler. Has contributed to 
may and anthologies, and is the author of four books 

^oems — First Dc^ (i935)> Straight or Curly? (x937)> Axe in 

the Wood (1944) and S^ted Poems (1945)* 

Thomas Stearns Eliot [1888] {page 93) Bom in St Louis, 
USA Educat ed at Harvard, the Sorbonne and Merton College, 
Oxford. Smce 1913 he has lived mainly in London, where after a 
short titne as a bai^ derk he taught and lectured He is a director 
of the pu blishing firm^of Faber and Faber Ltd In 1927 he was 
nauiraliTfid a Bnbsh atizen In addition to his vanous volumes of 
poetry he has also published much important critical work, and is 
the author of several plays (mdudmg Murder m the Cathe^al and 
The Famdy Reunutd) He was awarded an O.M m the 1948 New 
Year Honours List. 

William Eupson [190^ {pe^e 125) Educated at Cambndge, 
Hhere be distu^uidied himsdf in Mathematics and Enghsh Litera- 
ture. Has occupied Chairs m Enghsh Literature at Umversities m 
Japan and Chma Member of B B C staff 1940-7, Chmese editor m 
Far Eastern Service Left B 6 C. to return to Chma as representa- 
tive of the Bntidi Council His poetry has appeared iiTi><«»r the 
impnnts of Cbatto and Wmdus and Faber and F^er. 

James Elroy Flecker Ji 884 ~i 9 X 5 j {pt^e zS) Bom at Lewis- 
ham Educated at Uppmgham and Tnmiy Collie, Oxford 
Studied Oriental languages and entered Consular S^ce, hwng 
sent to Constantinople m 1910 and becommg Vice-Consul at 
Beirut the followup year His The Bridge ofFue appeared m 1907, 
another volume of poems in 1911, The Golden Joum^ to Samar- 
kandm 1913 and The OldShips m 1915. His collected prose and the 
plays, Hasson and Don Jxuai^ were published posthumously. He 
died of consumption m Switzerland 

^OHN Freeman [1880-1929] {page 40) Bom m London 
Chief Executive Officer in the Department of National' Hedth 
hisniance. Ihs first book of poems appeared m 1919 and others in 
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1921, 1925, 1926 and 1928 In 1920 he was awarded die Hawthorn- 
den Prize. 

Wilfrid Gibson [1878] (page 75). Bom at Hexham, Nordiuiifc 
herland Became a social worhsr m die East End of London 
later served in die ranks m the 1914 war. He is the author of more 
than twenty volumes of poems. 

Oliver St John Go GARTY [1878] (page 76). Educated at 
Stonyhurst, Tnmty College, Dublin, and Oxford. Quahfied as a 
doctor of medidne and suhsequendy became a Senator of the Insh 
Free State His pubhcadons include jin Offermg of Swans, Poems 
and Plays, Wdd Apples and, more recendy. As I was Gomg 
Down SaekvtUe Street, Others to Adorn, Tumbling tn the Hay, 
Gomg Native and iliir Petunia. 

Gerald Gould [i88j-X93(^ (pog^ 58). Educated at Bracondale 
School, Norwich; Umversiiy College London, and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he took ist Class Honours in Classics and 
became a Fellow -of Merton College. He abandoned an academi^ 
career to take up writmg and pohtics, and from 1919 to 1922 he was 
Assoaate-EditOr of The Daily Herald. He was the author of a 
number of volumes of essays and poetry and of several soaological 
and polmcal books, and for some tune before his death regularly 
reviewed new novels m The Observer. His collected poems were 
published in 1929. 

Julian Henry Grenfell [1888-1915] (page yf)'. Son of the 
first Lord Desborough. Educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1910 obtained a commission m the army and was killed 
in action m the 1914 War. As an audior his feme rests on the poem. 
Into Battle, which appears in this collection. ^ 

Frederick William Harvey [1888] (pc^e roo). Bom m 
Gloucestershire Became a sohcator. He served m the 1914 War and 
was taken prisoner m 1916. His published works include Ducks, 
Farewdl and Comrades m Captxvt^. 

Frederick Robert Higgins [1895-1941J (pog^ 112) Bom 
,m Foxford, Co Mayo. Educated in country schools and in Dublin. 
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His first poems appeared in print ^hen lie -was scvcmccn. lie lus 
wtrtoH several periodicals His owi publications include Island 
Bloody The Dark Breed, The Gap of Brightness and Arable Pastures. 

d[fcFRBD Edward Housman [1859-1936] ipage m) Educated 
at Bromsgtove Sdiool and St ]olm*s College, Oxford Became one 
of the most distinguislicd Classical sdiolars of liis nme and Pro- 
fessor of Latin, first at the University of London and subsequently 
at Cambridge* His public fame, however, rests on liis two small 
books of verses— —jTAc Shropshire Lad, published in 1896, and Last 
Poms, published in 19x2 

Jambs Jovce [1882-1941] ipage 81) Bom in Dublin. Educated 
at Clongowes Wood Collie, Belvedere Collide and Rojal Uni- 
versity, Dublm. Lived for a ume m Dubhn and then m Rome, 
Tneste, Zurich and Pans. His first published work was a book of 
poems entitled Chamber Muste (1907). Dublmers appeared in 1914, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. in 1916 and lus famous 
Ulysses m 1925. Finnegans JFoAa was published in 1939. 

2 'Qudyard Kipling [i865-i93(^ {page 31). Bom m Bombay and 
educated at United Services College, Devon. Worked as a jour- 
nalist in Bidia fixim 1882 to 1889, during which time his publica- 
tions included Deparmeatal Dimes, Plan Tales from the Hills, 
Soldiers Three and Wee Wilke Wtnkte His first novel. The Light 
'that Faded, appeared in 1891, and the first of his books for childtcn, 
The Jungle Book, in 1894 In 1907 he was awarded die Nobel Pnre 
for Literature 


David Herbert Lawrence [X885-1930] {pt^e 50). Bom at 
Eastwood, Notts Father a coal-miner. J^ucated at University 
College, Notungham, where he obtamed scholarships, and became 
for a tune a clerk and a schoolmaster His novel, The Whue Peacock, 
appeared m 1911, and was followed by The Trespasser in 1912 and 
Sons and Lovers m 19x3 He then travelled m Europe and Mexico, 
publishing TwiFght tn Italy m 19x6, a volume of poems m the 
^sequent year, and Mommgs m Mexico m 1927 Lady Chatter- 
^ s Laver was published m 1928, die expurgated English edition 
appearing four years later. He was also aufoor of a number of 
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volumes of short stones, essays and plays, and produced a guanu^ 
of drawings and pamtings. 

C. Day Lewis [1904] {page lao) Won a scholarship toSher 
borne School and an Ei^iuon to Wadham Collie, Oxfoi$ 
Spent a number of years as a schoolmaster; worked at Ministry oi 
Information 1941-^* Clark Lecturer, Tnmiy College, Cambndge 
1946. His books, which range from poetry to novels and cndc^ 
studies, mdude Tune to Dance^ A Hope for Poetry^ StartmgPoint^ 
Word over All, Poetry for K?a, The Poeac Image, and a verse 
translation of Virgil’s Georgies, 

Lilian Bowes Lyon [1895] (pe^eiio) Born in Northumber- 
land. Went to no school, but spent e^hteen months at Oxford 
University shortly after die 1914 War. In 1929 she published a 
novel, The Buned Stream, and another anonymously two years 
later Her first book of poems, The White Hare, appeared m 1934 
and her second. Bright Feadier Fadmg, m 1936. She lives in Hert- 
fordshire, but remarks that it is to Nordiumberland that both she 
. and her work really belong. ^ 

Louis Macneicc [1907] {page 131). Bom at Belf^t. Head 
Litterse Humamores at Oxford 1925-30, then became Lecturer m 
Classics at the Umversity of Birmingham imal 1935, when ap- 
pointed Lecturer m Greek at Bedford Coll^, London. Since 1941 
has been a feature writer and producer for die B B.C. His books 
include Blmd Fireworks, Letters from Iceland (with W. H. Auden), 
The Earth Compels, Autumn Journal, The Poetry afW.B. Yeats, 
Plant and Phantom, Christopher Columbus, Sprmghoard, The Dark 
Tower, Holes m the Sly. 

Charles Madge [1912] {page 140). Educated atWmdiester and 
Magdalene Coll^, Cambndge Founder and organizer of Mass- 
observation. Contnbutor to numerous penodicals and author of 
several books, lb a director of The Pilot Press Ltd. 

> 

John Masefield [1878J {page 71) As a boy ran away to sea. 
He then hved fiir two years m Amenca workmg at odd jobs, re- 
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utmed to England and becanu attached to the staff of the Mm- 
:ftester Guardcan The fust of his many volumes of poems was 
Salt-Water Ballads which appeared m 1902 Among his long 
nattative poems ate The Everlastmg Mereyy published m 1911, 
Dadber pvhhshed in 1913 and Reynard the Fox published m 1919 
He IS also die audior of a number of plays, novels, essays and short 
stones He was appomted Poet Laureate on die death of Robert 
Bndges m 1930 and m 1935 received the Order of Ment. In 1937 
he was elected President of the Society of Authors m succession to 
Su James Bame 

Charlotte Mew [1870-1928J {^age 25) Daughter of anardtn- 
tect whose early death left bis femily m fin an aal difficulues 
Charlotte Mew never escaped &om poverty, although her circum- 
stances were alleviated when, as a result of efforts made on her 
bdialf by Thomas Hardy, John Masefield and Walter de la hlare, 
die received m 1922 a Civil List pension of 3^75 a year Shordy 
afterwards, however, die death of her mother, followed by the 
death of her sister, led to a breakdown m health, and her sad life 
Pwas ended by her own hand m a I^ondon nurs in g home 

Alice Christiana Meynell [1847-1922] {page 19). Spent 
much of her youth m Italy Mamed Wilfhd b^dl Her fi«t 
volume of poems, Preludes^ was published in 187J Further 
volumes appeared m 1901, 1918 and 1923, and m the latter year a 
complete edition of her poems was also piAlished She was also the 

author ofa number ofbooks of essays and cnnasm ‘ 


Harold Monro [1879-1932] {page 43). Bom m Brussels Edu- 
cated at ^ley College and Cams College Cambridge. Author of 
some half-dozen books of poems Founded m 1912 the Poetry' 
Bookshop, where with his wife’s help he did much to fan revival of 
mteiest m poetry was responsible for the publicaUon of the 
books of Georgian Poetry edited by Edward Mardi 


[1870-1944] {page 67) Bom at Hast- 
>»ngs Author of many volumes of poetry He was also a wood- 
engraver and wrote several books of art cnt<asm 
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Edwin Mujr [1887] (page 8(S). Bom dt Deemessj Orkney 
Islands He attended I^kwall Buigh School until he was fourteen, 
when, with the rest of his family, he went down to Glasgow From 
then until he was thirty-one he worked in vanous offices there In 
1919 he mamed Willa Anderson and came to London, where he* 
hved for two 3^ars on fiee-Iance work. In 1921 Jie gave up a ]ob on 
The New Age and he and his wife moved to Prague. They hved a 
nomad hfe m vanous contmental countries until ^out 1927. In 
1945 he became resident representative of the Bntish Council m 
Prague He has wntten several volumes of poetry, mdudmg 
Variations on a Time Theme, some fiction, mu(i cntiasm, and a 
good deal of translation jomdy with his wife. 

Sir Henry John Newbolt [18^2-1938] (page 28). Bom at 
Bilston Educated at Chfton Collie and Corpus Chnsti College, 
Oxford He was called to the Bar and practised for twelve years. 
From 1900 to 1904 he was Editor of the Monthly JRevmv and Presi- 
dent of the English Association m ipay—S, He was created a Knight 
m 1915 and a Comparuon of Honour m 1922. His numerous pubh- 
cations include, in addition to vers^ naval and military histones and 3 
books for the young. 

Alfred Noyes [1880] (page 77). Bom m Staffordsbre. Edu- 
cated at Exeter College, Oxford. In 1914 he was elected to the Profes- 
sorship of Modem Enghsh Literatum at Princeton University. In 
1916 he became temporarily attached to the Foreign Office In 1918 
he was awarded a C.B E He is the author of a large number of 
books, mamly poems and hterary cnticism. Khs most acdaimed 
work IS his ^ic of saentific discovery, The Torchhearers, pubhshed 
in three volumes, the first m 1922 and die last m 1930. Li the latter 
year he was received into the Roman Cathohc Church ^ 

-Wilfred Owen [1893-1918] (page 44). Bom at Oswestry. 
Killed m action m France a week before die Armistice of 1918. A 
volume of his poems was published in 1920 

Herbert E. Palmer [1880] (page 78). Bom at Market Rasen,-^ 
Lmcs He was educated at Woodhouse Grove School, Birmingham 
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Uiuvetstty and Bonn Umveisity He became a schoolmastn m 1899 
uid “was teach ing m France and Germany for over eight years 
previous to the War of 1914 In 1921 he gave up teachmg to con- 
:entrate on literature and ]oumahsm In 1932 he 'was awarded a 
Civil List pension for ‘disuncuon as a poet' He is the author of 
numerous volumes of verse of whudi the most recent mdude 
Summu and Chasm^ The Vamptre^ The Gallows Cross and A Sword ^ 
m the Desert Among his prose works are The Mistletoe Child and 
Post-Victorian Poetry 

Ruth Fitter [1897] {page 117). Daughter of an elementary 
school teacher. Educated at an elementary school and at Cobum 
School, Bow From 19x5 to 1917 die was employed at the War 
Office and from 1918 to 1930 by the Walberswick Peasant Pottery 
Co. Since 1930 she has been.a parmer in the firm of Deane and 
Forester Her first volume of poems was published m 1920, further 
volumes appeanng m 1927 and 1931. A Mad Lad^s Garland was f 
published m 1934 and A Trophy of Arms (whidi won her the 
Hawthomden Prize) m 1936 Smce ffien she has written The Spirit 
> WatcheSj The Bstde Potato, The Bridge and Fitter on Cats 

] OHN PuDNEY [1909] {page 135) Educated at Gresham’s School, 
Holt Producer and wnter on staff of B B.C 1934-7, Correspon- 
dent of News Chronicle, 1937—41, served with ffie R A F m the 
Mediterranean and France 1941-5 Stood for Parliament as a 
Labour candidate in die Generd Elecuon of 1945 Poet, novelist, 
short story wnter and joumalisL His books include Spring 
Encounter, Open die Sfy, And Lastly the Fireworks, Dispersal 
Pomt, The Green Grass Grew AU Round, It Breathed Down my 
Neck and, the official publications. The Air Battle of Malta and 
Atlantic Bridge 

Herbert Edward Read [1893] {page 108) Was bom at 
Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire He was educated at Crossley’s School, 
Hahfax, and Leeds tJniversity He fought in France and Belgium 
1915-18 and was awarded the M C and die D S O Subsecjuendy 
>.lie was for nine years Assistant Keeper of the Victona and Albeit 
Museum and then unul 1933 Professor of Fine Art at Edinburgh 
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University. He is now a Director of the publishing firm of Rout- 
ledge His principal publications include Collated Poem (1914- 
- 1934), The Green Child^ The Innocent Eye^ Reason and Romanttcwn^ 
Enghsh Prose S^k, Form tn Modern Poetry, Wordsworth, In 
D^ence of Shelly, The Meaning of Art, Art Now, Art and Socuiy, 
Education through Art, A World within a War, A Coat of Many 
Colours and The Grass Roots of Art. 

Isaac Rosenberg [1890-1918J (pt^e^^) Killed in action in the 
1914 War He wrote poetry from boyhood, but little of it appeared 
in print until the publication of a collection of his poems four years 
after his death Bhs complete works, mcluding a mass of unfinished 
material - prose as well as verse ~ appeared in 1937 

George William Russell (*A.E ’) [1867-1935] (pcge 32). 
Bom m Co. Armagh, Ireland. Educat^ at Rathmines School. 
During much of his life concerned himself with lush agricultural 
problems and from 1905 to 1923 edit^ The Irish Homestead In 
1923 he founded the Irish Statesman which he edited until 1930, 
He also played a prominent part in the fonnation of die Irish 
National Theatre, but it is as a poet and mystic that he is likely to be 
chiefly remembered. Volumes of his poetry appeared at frequent 
intervals from 1904 until the end of his life 

Siegfried Sassoon I1886}' (pt^ 84). Educated at Marl- 
borough and Clare Collie, Cambndge. Served in the 1914 War. 
’Was' Literary Editor of The Dady Herald in 1919 Ue was awarded 
the Hawthomden Pnze for his Memoirs of a Fox-Huntmg Man 
puhhshed m 1928 Among his volumes of verse are The Old 
Huntsman pubhshed in 1917, Counter Attack, War Poems, Vigils 
and Rhymed Ruminations. 

Edith Sjtwell [1887] {page 89). D Litt. Bom at Scar- 
borough Educated privately. In collaboration with her brothers, 
Osbert and Sacheverell, was responsible for Wheels, which ap- 
peared annually from 1916 to 1921 and contained poetry which 
contrasted violently in diaracter with the contents of die Georgian 
anthologies which were appearing at the same time Among the , 
most recent of her many volumes of poetry are Street Songs, Great 
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Sw^ and A Song of the Cold Her odier works include Bath, The 
Enghsh Eccentrics, Aspects of Modem Poetry, Victoria of England, 
I Live Under a Black Sun, A Poet*s Notebook and Fanfare for 
^ Elt(abeth. 

Sir OsBCRT Sitwell, Bart [1892] {page 105). Bom in 
London, eldest son of Sir George Sitwell, Bart , and brotlier oi 
Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell Eduiatcd-at Eton Served from 1913 
to 1919 with Grenadier Guards Author of several novels (including 
Brfore the Bombardment^, a number of volumes of short stones, 
many poems (including England Reclamed and Mrs Kmber^ 
Three volumes of his autobiography have so far appeared under 
the tides of Left Hand, Right Hand^, The Scarlet Tree and Great 
Mommg 

Sacheverell Sitwell [1897] {jpage 113) Bom m Scar- 
borough Brother of Edith and Osbert Sitwell Educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford Audior of a number of volumes of 
poems (indudmg The Thineentk Cosar, The Cyder Feast and 
Canons of Giant Art), biographies of Mozart and Liszt and vanous 
studies of Baroque Art m different parts of Europe His British 
Architects and Craftsmen appeared m 1945 

Bernard Spencer [1909] (pc^e 136) Is a schoolmaster Edited 
Otford Poetry m 1931 and 1932, and poems of his have appeared 
in New Verse and elsewhere 

Stephen Spender [1909] {page 137) Educated at University 
College School and University College, Oxford Served widi the 
NFS dunng war Co-editor of Horvpm 1939-41 Among his 
recent works are Trial of a Judge, The Still Centre, Rums and 
Visions, Life and the Poet, The Creative Element, Instead of Death, 
Rqoice m die Abyss and European Witness 

James Stephens [1882] (page 82) Bom m Dublm Became a 
typist m a Dublin lawyer’s office Author of The Crock of Gold, 
' published in 1912, other books of stones and feiry stones and 
several volumes of poetry 
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Arthur Symons [1865-1945] (page 60) Bom in Wales of Cor- 
nish parentage His first publication was j 4 n Introduction to the 
Study of Browning in 1886. Numerous other literaiy studies, 
volumes of poetry, travel books and work commg generally under 
the head of Belles Lettres followed. He was a dose fnend of 
Verlaine and in much of his work was considerably influenced by 
Baudelaire and die Symbolist movement 

A S. J. Tessimond [1902] (page 120). After he left Liverpool 
University he tried schoolmastenng for a few months, then gave 
It up and worked in London bookshops for about two years For 
the last eight years or so he has been a cop3rwnter in two successive 
London adverbsmg agenaes. He has published one book of verse, 
The Walls of Glass. 

Dylan Thomas [1914] (page 148) Educated at Swansea Gram- 
mar School Did a year’s newspaper reporung, and for a time tned 
odd jobs and hack journalism Published 18 Poems m 1934 and 
25 Poems m 1936. Books published since that time have been The 
Map of Love, Portrait of the Artist as a Voung Dog, The W nidi 
Breathe and Deaths and Entrances He is also a frequent broad- 
caster - 

Philip Edward Thomas [1878-1917] (page 24) Educated at 
St Paul’s School and Lincoln College, Oxford. Served m the 1914 
War with the Artists’ Bifles and died in action at Arras He was die 
author of several books on the English countryside and of a 
number of volumes of essays, cnucal studies and poems A collected 
edition of the latter was published m 1920 

Francis Joseph Thompson [1859-1907] (page 14). Bom at 
Preston Educated at Ushaw College, Durh^, and Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, where he studied medicine Failing to obtain a 
d^ree, he came to London and lived in ill-health and poverty until 
Wilfrid and Ahce Meynell, to whom he had submitted some poems, 
recognizmg in him a poet of unusual quality, came to his aid His 
first volume of poems, which mcluded The Hound of Heaven, was 
pubhshed m 1893 and others in 1895 and 1897 His prose work 
consisted chiefly of literary criticism, but mcluded Health and 
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Hobness and a Life of Ignatms Loyola^ the latter being published 
two years after his deadi of consumption in iSK>7* 'Hie complete 
edition of his 'works, edited by Wil£nd Meyne^ -was published in 
-^913 

Walter James Redferm Turner [i889-I94(^ {page 103). 
Bom m Melbourne, Austraha, and educat^ at the Scotch Collie, 
Melbourne He dien travelled m South Africa and Europe imtil the 
outbie^ of war in 1914 and served with the armed forces during 
die years 1916-19 He was music cntic to The New Statetman, 
dramadc cntic to The London Mercury from 1919 to 1923, and 
hterary editor of The Body Herald from 1920 to t923. He was the 
audior of a number of volumes of poetry and also published several 
novels and collections of essays and smdies His play. The' Man 
who Au the Popomacki was publidied in 1922. 

Laurence Whistler [1912] {page 141) Educated at Stowe 
School and Balliol College, Oxford. His first book was Armed 
October^ published in 1932 Four Walkf for which he was awarded 
^the first King’s Medal for poetry, appeared in 1934 He has since 
published further volumes of poetry, and a life of Sir Jolm 
Vanbrugh 

Humbert W olfe [1885-1940] {pt^e 59) Educated at Bradford 
Granunai School and Wadham College, Oxford Became Pnnapal 
Assistant Secretaiy at the Mmistry of Labour Li 1918 received a 
C B E and m 1925 a C B Author of many books of verse and 
cnncal studies 

William Butler Yeats [1865-1939] {page 33) Bom m 
Dublin Educated at Godolphm School, Hammersmith, and 
Erasmus Smidi School, Dublin After three years as an art student 
he ^andoned art for literature and founded Irish Literary Soaeties 
in London and Dublin He also, with the co-operation of Lady 
Gregory and other cntliusiasts, created the Irish National Tlieatre 
His fiKt publication was The Wanderings ofOtsm in 1889 Subse- 
i^umtly he published a large number of plays, volumes of poetry, 

anthologies and critical works In 1923 he received the Nobel Prize 
tor literature 
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Andrew Young [1885] 83) Bom an Elgin. He wap 

brought up m Edinbutgh, where he first attended the Royal High 
School, dien graduated in Arts at the University. He came south 
in 1920 to live in Hove and exploie the counoyside m search of 
■‘plants and poems.* He has wntten a religious play Nicodemus^ for 
which Imogen Holst wrote die music Among his books of poems 
are W mer Harvest^ The Whue Blackhvrdy Speak to the Earth and 
Collected Poems. 


I 



Index of First Lines 


A cold coming we had of it* 93 

Al scent of esparto grass — and agam 1 recall 75 

Al snake came to my water-trough 

All is degradation in the chambers of dead bones 1x3 

Already fallen plum-bloom stars the green in 

Aldiou^ the snow stOil lingers ^3 

Another Bull* another Bull • 118 

Architects plant dieir imagination, weld tlieir poems on lock 120 
At the dead centre of die boundless plain 86 

At the top of the house the appl« are laid m tows 55 

August for the people and their favourite islands 128 

Because it is the day of Palms 60 

Borrowed wmgs on his anldes 131 

But the root of the matter is I am growing old 78 

Call not thy wanderer home as yet ' 32 

Calm, calm die movmg waters all the night 60 

' Cities and Thrones and Powers 31 

Civilization is hooped togedier, brought 35 

Cobbled with rough stone which rings my tread 136 

Dolls’ faces are rosier but these were children - xop 

Enough I Why should a man bemoan 76 

First m the North The black sea-tangle beaches, 87 

Fidi (fly-replete, m depth of June 29 

For diose who had the power 123 

From shadows of nch oaks outpeer iio 

From the dark woods that breathe of fallen showers 118 

From this wet island of birds and dumn^s 139 

From troubles of the world 100 

Gather or take fierce degree 108 

Happy are men who yet before they are killed 44 

He sayeth there is no sin, and all his sin 47 

He stood among a crowd at Drumahair 33 

He will watch the hawk with an mdiffercnt eye 137 

167 
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Heanng of harvest rotting m die vallej's 
Hete IS the soundless express on the lawn 
' Here lay a fair fat land 

Here where the cold pure air is filled with darkness 
How splendid in the morning glows die lily, with what grace 
he throws 

How will I hold myself 

I am fnghtened, sweetheart — thads the long and shott 
I am tired of the wind 

I fled Him, down the nights and down the da 3 rs 
I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
I heard a Imnet courting 
I know not why I yearn for thee again 
I looked on that prophetic land 
I sang as one 
I saw you 

I think contmually of those who were truly great 
1 will not let diee go 
In the northern hemisphere 
It was a bright day and all the trees were snll 
Let the danrned nde their earwigs to Hell, but let me not 
join them 

Look, stranger, at this island now 
Lord Rameses of Egypt sighed 
Love IS a keeper of swans > 

Memory, out of the mist, m a lor^ slow npple 

No shields now 

Nor dread nor hope attend 

Not locus if you will but envelope 

Nothing IS enough! 

Now first, as I shut the door 
Now watch these phantoms 
O hving pictures of the dead 
O Merlm m your ctystal cave 
Of caterpillars Fabre tells how d^ after day 
Oh subterranean fires, break out' 

On old Cold Crendon’s wmdy tops 
On the coast of Coromandel 
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Once, only once, never again, never 
Only last week, walking the hushed fields 
Our brains ache, m die merciless iccd east winds that knive 
us 

Our &iends go with us as we go 

Perfect litde body, without feult or stam on thee. 

Playing upon the lull diree centaurs were 

Poor fool who.stood alone 

Sally IS gone that was so kindly 

She grew within his heart as the flushed rose 

Shot^ so quick, so clean an ending^ 

Since I have seen a bud one day 

Su:, you should nonce me 1 am the Man 

So light we were, so nght we were, so fair faidi shone 

Sombre the night is ' 

Stnngs in the earth and air , 

Tall netdes cover up, as they have done 

Tell me not here, it needs not saymg 

The blue laguna rocks and quivets 

The darkness crumbles away 

The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 

The guns spell money’s ultimate reason 

The leader whom die people lost they laid 

The leaves hang on die bov^s 

The Lock Achray was a dipper tall 

The long-r611mg. 

The naked earth is warm with sprmg 
The sea that is above the sl^ 

The sun, of whose terrain we creatures are 

The sunh^t on die garden 

There’s much afoot in heaven and earth this year 

These, m the day when heaven was falling 

Th^ hunti vdvet tigers in the jungle 

This field has buned men is browed 

This IS the horror diat, night after mght 

This dun dasnc suck was plucked 

Thou angel fiice* — like a small exquisite cage 
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Thou art the Way 

Thou who smgest through ilie earth 

Thus spoke the lady undemeadi die trees 

Tide be runnin* the great world over 

Twelve o’clock 

Twenty years ago 

Under my window-ledge the waters race 

Voices moving about in the quiet house 

We are die hollow men 

We walked in lemon-woods 

What have I waited for die third of my life 

What lovely things 

When first my way to Bar I took 

Wlien I lie where shades of darkness 

Wlien 1 was but diirteen or so 

When will men again 

Where once the waters of your face 

Wliul, snow, on the blackbird’s chatter 

'Who knows what a man may think? 

Who said, ‘Peacock Pie’? 

Your grapnel eyes dredging my body diroi^h 



THE CENTURIES* POETRY 

COMPILED BY DENIS KILHAM IlOBERTS 


I' Chaucer to Shakespeare (m preparation) 

2 Donne to Diyden ^ 

3 Pope to Keats 
i} Hood to Hardy 

5 Bridges to the Present Day 

The five volumes of Mr Kilham Roberts' anthology form together a 
copious sdectiofi of what is best in English poetry from its beginnings to 
out own day The editor has rdicd on lus o\in judgment in making his 
dioic^ disregarding the prejudices and preferences of otlicr anthologists, 
he has made a new cxaminanon of the whole work of die poets included, 
to reassess its value and importance from the vicwpomt of die present 
generation 

Some heavily anthologized poems arc tncludpd in the collection, while 
many odiets ate oimtted, but he has not, merely in order to be different, 
subsntuted a poem less well-liked or less deserving of inclusion for one 
which has been canonized by die judgment of his predecessors 
Audiontative texts have been carefiilly selected in every case spdhng 
and punctuation, while modernized, have not been interfered with furdicr 
dian IS necessary for dear understandmg by die average reader Bio- 
graphical notes on all die poets represented are appended to cadi volume 
The editor’s object has been to reveal English poetry duoughout the 
ages as something full of meamng for die men and women of to-day 


THE PENGUIN POETS 

EACH VOLUME ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 



PENGUIN POETS 


T S, Eliot — Selected Poems 

In addition to the O M bestowed on T S Eliot in die 1940 New Year's 
Honours List , be was also awarded in that year the Nobel Pme for 
htetatuie This volunie is a representative selection of the poet's best 
work, including ‘The Waste Land ' 

Robert Burns 

Edited by Eobert W. Medde and William Beatm 
Contains all die best and best-known work of Scodand’s nauonal poet - 
Enghsh equivalents of the Scots words ate given in die margins A 
bnefb& of Bums has been compiled ingeniously from autobiographical 
passages in his letters 

A Book OF English Poetry- (r B . Hanmn 

A selection of great English poems £rom Chaucer to Rossetti A 
revised and enlaiged edition is m preparation 

IN PREPARATION 

Th£ Penguin Book of Contemporary Verse (1918- 
1948) - Edited with an Introductory Note and Commentary by 
Kenneth AUott 

John TIoTH'inis.-Edued by John Hayward 
A selection of Donne’^ poem^ die text based on the edmons of 1633 
and 1635 and a number of textually important MS collections 

Alexander Pope 

Selected and Edaed with an Introduction by Douglas Grant 
The text is based on Warburton's Edition^ and Pope's own notes 
have been retained 



SHAKESPEARE 


Introducing Shakespeare- G. B. Harrison 
The autlior deals first vith the legend and then \Mth die life (so tanta- 
hnngly ilUrccoidcd) of Shakcspcitc He stioihs the mctliods, di5CO\ cries, 
and conclusions, of modem inquiry He explores tliL Chrabetinn play- 
house, now very accurately kno« n, and examines tlic effects of its com- 
plicated structure on die playsi right's approach to his theme 

Life in Shakespeare’s England -/o/tn Dwer Wilson 
An anthology collected from contonponry sources to illuminate die 
conditions, die appearance, the habits, pastimes and beliefs of Shakc- 
spcaic’s time 


Principles of Shakespearian Production 
J Wilson Knight 

In this book, publislicd originally m 1936, die audior outlines die kind 
of stage technique whidi he considcra necessary to die proper expression 
of the Shakespeanan statement In diis edition tno fresh chapters have 
been added, one of which is concerned widi a new extension of certain 
tecent productions 


The Penguin Shakespeare - Edited by G B Harrison 
Tliese cdiuons of Shakespeare’s plays and poems have been specially 
prepared for Penguin Books from the 'editions published in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime, and are copiously annotated Volumes at present 
obtainable are 

Hamlet Troylus and Cressida 

As You Like It The Sonnets 

The Tempest King Lear 

Conolanus Henry IV, Part a 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HAZLITT 

P P Howe 

Wlien this book first appeared in 1922, it was at once acknowledged to be 
not only die standard work on the subject, but one of the best biographies 
of our tunc It is die first really complete and coherent hfe of dus great 
master of EngUdi prose, as one reviewer has said ‘Its proportion is admir- 
able and Its method - that of presenting the narrative, as far as possible^ in 
die words of actual witnesses - has die advantage of giving a vivid picmre 
not only of Hazlitt but of the circle in wliidi he moved * 

ALEXANDER POPE 

Edith Sitwell 

A scholarly and vigorous biography of die famous eighteenth-centuiy 
poet and satirist A sympathetic defence of the man often desenbed as 

* deformed in spint as well as body * 

CHARLES LAMB AND ELIA 

' J E Morpvrgo 

By means of skilful quotation die editor has allowed Lamb to tdl liis own 
story, but with his Introduction and his interpolated comments be has 
maftfi this book at once a selection from the works of one of the most 
important writers of the runeteenth century and a biography of one of the 
most mteresting of all hterary personahues 

* This ts a debghtful 600k, and the best passibk value for money 

WILLIAM COBBETT 

W Banng Pemberton 

One of the most pugnaaous figures of die early nineteenth-century pohucal 
author of the celebrated Rural Rides, the record of his invesugaoon 
of the of the Industnal Revolution, and founder of die Pohucal 

Router in whidi he set an exuberant standard of political journalism 
This IS a completely new biography specially written for this senes 

. tt can quite categorically be said that this book cotdd scarcely have 
bun better done ’ - The Listener 



A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

B I for Evans 

Covenng the whole of English literature from Bconulf to James Jo\cl, n 
period of over n tliousand >ears and cixra'dcd ^nitU facb, this is a 
^volume easy to read and full of original judgments 

'.munenung in The Observer on its leisurely movement combined w itli 
^rly compression, Ivor Brox^n described tiic book as written ‘to tlic 
steal model, as brief as lucid * 

A SHORT HIS TORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA 

^ B Ifor ^vonr 

pveis the whole sweep of English drama from tlie miming ‘joculator* of 
ne early Middle Ages to Noel Coward and J B Pncstliy in his own day 
‘What makes diis attracuv e litde book doubly useful is the fact diat Dr 
Ivans sees his subject dirough the dieatrc, not, as is more usual with 
'rofessorii of Literature, in terms of tlic study ' 

A BOOK OF ENGLISH ESSAYS 
Selected fy JF E Williams 

The aun of diis selecuon has been to show how, in successive ages of 
Inghsh Literature, die Essay reflects m mmiature die prosc-mannets of 
the day The influence of die Press upon the Essay is parocularly em- 
phasized by the inclusion of many examples tsdwen from such famous 
eighteenth-century periodicals as the Spectator and the Tatler 

EARLY VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 

Lord David Cecil 

-A study of the seven outstanding novelists of the mnetcenth century - 
Dic^s, Thai^y, die Brontes, Geoigc Eliot^ Trollope, and Mrs 
GaskeU - which is generally regarded not only as a major work of 
literary criticism, but also as a bnlhant piece of Enghdi prose 
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In CMiin *1* ^ «i J- 

Lawreni, id witli the collaboration of Messrs Wiliianr .emanoj 
Lavrencx j publisher^ ten volumes containingmuch of his most im. ^ 
and memorable work will be published as Penguin Books early in^« 
Eadi volume contains an introduction by Ridiard Aldington - or, ic 
case of the poems and letter^ by W £ Wilbams, who has mad ^ 
selection, and Aldous Huxlev lespectnely The volumes ar^ 

THE LOST GIRL 
THE PLUMED SERPENT 
ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 
THE VIRGIN AND THE GIPSY 
(with ST mawr) 

THE WHITE PEACOCK 
SELECTIED POEMS 
SELECTED LETTERS 
MORNINGS IN MEXICO 
THE WOMAN WHO RODE AWAY 
(with A MODERN LOVER) 

ETRUSCAN PLACES 


Two others of Lawrence’s novels are already obtamable as Penguir 


SONS AND LOVERS 
THE RAINBOW 


Bodi are published in their full and unexpuigated text 
as double volumes at two shilhngs and sixpence 




